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I wisn to speak this evening with special reference to the 
amicable adjustment of the wages question, so as to do away 
with the present unsettled state of the Anthracite Coal Trade in 
Pennsylvania. The subject is of the most vital importance to 
the prosperity, I might almost say to the very existence, of our 
country, and one of particular interest to our State, where so 
much capital and labor is devoted to mining and manufacturing. 
Much of the matter which I shall present in this paper for your 
consideration has already appeared, though in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form, in the Anthracite Monitor, which is the organ of 
the Anthracite Miners’ Union. It would perhaps be proper for 
me to state here, in addition, that I am at present engaged as 
an operator in mining anthracite coal, and that consequently 
my views may not be so impartial as I should wish them to be; 
but any of my hearers, whose opinions may differ from those 
expressed in the sequel, will, I trust, make allowance for the 
difficulty experienced by one in my position when endeavoring 
to make an unbiassed exposition of the state of the case. 

The first point to which I would direct your attention is the 
unsatisfactory (it would perhaps not be too strong an expression 
to say barbarous) manner in which the disputes arising so con- 
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stantly between employers and employés in regard to wages, 
to the hours of labor, &c., are now generally settled. Let us 
take, for the purpose of simplifying our discussion, the case of a 
single mine or manufactory, reserving the question of the com- 
bination of all the workmen in a trade for another part of the 
paper. 

If the demand for the article manufactured at the establish- 
ment increases, so as to cause either an advance in the price or 
larger sales of the product, or a combination of the two, the em- 
ployer is naturally anxious to supply this demand, and is, there- 
fore, obliged not only to keep all his old hands busy, but also to 
endeavor to obtain new ones. The employés, knowing that busi- 
ness is very active, and feeling that the proprietor of the factory 
is anxious to lose no time and that he is making money, seize 
upon this opportunity to make a demand for increased pay, either 
in the form of additional wages or in that of a diminution of the 
hours of labor. The same thing may occur when the demand for 
labor in other trades makes workmen scarce. 

Under either of the above circumstances the operatives feel 
that they are not likely to be discharged, as their services are 
very much needed, and at the same time they know that they can 
easily find work elsewhere, if that should happen. If, on the 
other hand, the employer finds that the sales of his commodities 
are decreasing, that prices are falling, or that trade generally is 
dull, and, therefore, the number of laborers seeking employment 
is increasing, he is induced to offer less wages than he has been 
paying to his hands, as he feels satisfied that they will accept 
the smaller amount rather than risk losing their places and 
having them filled by some of those who have been thrown out 
of employment by the general depression of the trade. There is 
no doubt that the above circumstances would often justify one 
party in demanding more and the other in giving less, and, if 
both were infinitely wise and honest, no difficulty would occur. 
Such, however, is not the case; both parties are prone to take a 
very prejudiced view of the matter in question. The employer is 
too apt to imagine that he is paying too much, that men could 
be got for less wages, or that he is not making enough profit; 
and, on the other hand, the workmen are generally inclined to 
consider themselves very badly treated, to think their wages 
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much lower than their employer could really afford, or that by a 
sudden strike they could force him to give an advance. Both 
parties generally make their demands more exorbitant than they 
otherwise would do, in order to have a margin for compromising, 
as they express it. The result of such an exorbitant demand is 
but too often a surly and defiant answer, followed in many cases 
by a strike or lock-out. The only method at present in vogue in 
this country for settling such disputes is the barbarous one of 
resorting to force; that is, each party seeks to starve the other 
out. The employer hopes that, by stopping the works for some 
time, he will prevent the men from earning a livelihood, and that 
they will finally be compelled by hunger and want to accept his 
terms. The men, on the contrary, hope to be able to remain idle 
so long that their employer will be compelled to accede to their 
demands, in order to avoid great loss or total ruin. On the one 
side, bankruptcy stares the manufacturer in the face, on the other, 
starvation the workman. When the workmen in any branch of 
industry, have combined together and formed a trade union, the 
strikes, instead of being confined to a single establishment, gen- 
erally extend to several; and they are almost always longer and 
more determined, as the operatives who are idle are supported by 
those who are working, or by the reserve fund of the trade 
union. This sketch of the’ manner in which strikes ‘generally 
originate, and of the way in which they are often settled, although 
very brief and imperfect, will suffice for the purpose for which I 
have introduced it. 

If we pause to reflect upon this method of settling the difficul- 
ties which arise between two parties who are so dependent upon 
each other for their support as the capitalist and the laborer are, 
we find it difficult to realize that it is the one most in vogue in 
a civilized community and in the nineteenth century. If we were 
relating the history of some savage or half-civilized tribe, in 
which the old doctrine of “might is right” still retained undis- 
puted sway, we should not excite the astonishment of our hearers 
by relating how employers had starved their operatives into sub- 
mission, or how the workmen had resorted to intimidation, incen- 
diarism, and even to murder, in order to frighten their employ- 
ers into acceding to their demands. 

Fortunately, however, the prospect is not so dreary in all 
directions; here and there bright spots are visible upon the 
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clouded horizon, which give promise of better days; there area 
few oases upon the great desert of strife between capital and labor. 
The Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration, which have been in- 
troduced of late years with such great success in some parts of 
England, have roused the hopes of all true friends, not only of the 
workingman, but of humanity, and have encouraged them to look 
forward to an amicable and just settlement of this vexed question 
of capital and labor. The person, to whom, undoubtedly, the 
greatest credit is due for having first practically employed them 
for the purpose of doing away with strikes in England, is Mr. 
A. J. Mundella, whose remarks upon this subject and upon that 
of education were listened to with so much attention at the last 
general meeting of the American Social Science Association, 
held in this city. His views on this subject are worthy of careful 
consideration, as he was at one time a workman himself, and is 
now one of the largest employers of labor in England. Could 
any one familiar with the suffering, the crime, the destruction 
of property, and the loss of national wealth occasioned by the 
strikes which have so often occurred of late years in the anthra- 
cite coal fields of our State listen without a feeling of pleasure 
and relief to his clear and concise statements of the results 
of the establishment of the first Board of Arbitration for the 
lace and hosiery trades at Nottingham, England? I remember 
so well the general tenor of his remarks. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, “eleven years ago we had, in the above-mentioned trades, 
about three strikes every year ; since the introduction of the Board 
of Arbitration, which occurred at about that time, we have never 
lost half a day by a strike, the men have never been so well off, the 
mill-owners have never done better. This system has been tried 
with equal suecess in the Staffordshire potteries, the Cleveland 
iron districts, and several other places in England; it has been 
successful wherever an honest effort was made to introduce it.” 
These facts are sufficient, I think, to convince us that Boards of 
Arbitration are well worthy of a trial, or, at least, of being care- 
fully studied and discussed. 

I now propose to examine for a few minutes the principles upon 
which they are founded, the manner in which they work in prac- 
tice, and the good results which we may reasonably expect from 
them, if introduced into our coal-fields. I shall consider the 
subject under three heads, viz.: What are Boards of Conciliation 
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and Arbitration? What objections are generally made to them, 
not only by the employés, but also by the employer? What good 
results may we hope to obtain by adopting them? I shall here- 
after use the expression, “ Boards of Arbitration,” instead of 
“ Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration,” as the latter is too 
long to be repeated very often; but we must never forget that 
it is conciliation which plays the principal rdle in this system of 
settling disputes. 

Let us now consider the first question, What is arbitration ? 
The object of Boards of Arbitration is to substitute for the old 
method of forcing one party to yield, through fear of ruin or 
starvation, to the demands of the other, be they just or unjust, the 
more rational one of discussing the wages question periodically 
and amicably, and endeavoring to harmonize the views of both 
parties by mutual concessions, or, failing in that, to call in an 
umpire or impartial third party, whose decision is to be submitted 
to by both parties. This is the theory; let us now see how it is 
carried out in practice. When any trade has agreed to adopt this 
institution, at the beginning of each year both the employers and 
employés select, by election, a certain number of their fellows— 
say six, eight, or ten—from each party, to represent them in the 
Board. Let us suppose that each party has selected ten delegates. 
At the beginning of the trade year, these twenty men meet to- 
gether and organize the Board by electing a president and vice- 
president; one of these officers is generally taken from the 
employers and the other from the employés. A secretary is also 
chosen, who may or may not be a salaried officer, and who acts 
as clerk to the Board, notifies the different parties interested as 
to their decisions, and performs such other duties as may be 
required of him by that body. He need not be a member, as his 
functions are simply clerical. The first business which comes 
before the Board after it has been organized is the selection of an 
umpire, and this is one of the most important acts of that body. 
It is very important that this election should take place before 
any question has been discussed or any attempt is made to settle 
a dispute, as it will be much easier for them to agree upon a suit- 
able person, if the election takes place before the parties have had 
their passions aroused by a discussion. It is very desirable, at 
least in my opinion, that the person selected should not be inter- 
ested in any way, either as employer or employé, in the trade in 
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question. In fact, his decision would probably give greater satis- 
faction if he was wholly unacquainted with it. It is very difficult 
for any one who has been a master or workman to divest himself 
of the prejudices of his class; and, on the other hand, from too 
great an anxiety to be impartial, he may be unjust to the very 
person whom his feelings would naturally lead him to favor. 
Both the employers and the workmen would feel better satisfied 
with a decision of an umpire who had never belonged to either 
party; and, as we shall see further on, the questions to be decided 
by him require generally judicial rather than technical knowl- 
edge. 

For the above reasons, a person of unimpeachable honesty and 
probity, of good mental ability, and in no way connected with 
the trade in question, would probably give the most thorough 
satisfaction to all concerned. Thus, in the Cleveland Iron dis- 
trict in England, they selected last year'as umpire Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, of London, a member of the bar, well-known there for 
the qualities just mentioned, and also as a sincere friend of the 
working man, but better known here as “ Tom Brown, of Rugby.” 
The choice proved, as might have been expected, a good one, and 
steady work without strikes has been the result. The greatest 
difficulty in successfully introducing boards of arbitration, is 
undoubtedly the fact, that so few persons can be convineed that 
it is possible to find any one suitable for the position of umpire 
who will be satisfactory to both parties, but if he be chosen before 
any subject has been discussed, the task is rendered much more 
easy, especially if he be not selected from the ranks of either 
party. The Board, being now ready for business, should fix cer- 
tain days for its meetings, which ought to take place every two, 
three, four or six months, according to the nature and require- 
ments of the trade in question. Of course, if any extraordinary 
state of affairs should render a meeting necessary before the day 
fixed for the regular one, the members could be called together at 
the request of one-third of their number, by the president or secre- 
tary. The duties of the body are two-fold, as its full name, 
“Board of Conciliation and Arbitration,” indicates. If any seri- 
ous dispute arises between the workmen and their employers in 
the trade in question, it is referred to the Board for settlement, 
and that body first endeavors to harmonize the views of both par- 
ties, by a careful examination of the facts of the case, accom- 
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panied by a dispassionate discussion of the subject. The mem- 
bers first try conciliation, and in most cases that method is 
successful. If they find that at first their views differ widely, 
they postpone voting on the question until the last moment, both 
parties being unwilling to resort to the umpire, partly because a 
decision of the Board, without his intervention, is always more 
satisfactory to all concerned, and partly because neither party 
feels sure that he will decide in their favor. This is the great 
advantage of having an umpire—it prevents one side from refusing 
to listen to reason, and retiring behind an “J will” or “I won’t.” 
If, however, conciliation fails, arbitration is resorted to, that is, 
the services of the umpire are called into requisition; but even when 
he arrives, the matter is not submitted to him at once for his 
decision. He, too, tries conciliation. The members representing 
the two sides meet together in his presence and argue the ques- 
tion, very much as they would before a court of justice, those 
members demanding an advance or reduction first stating their 
ease. Now the fact that both sides have agreed to abide by the 
decision of the umpire in the event of a non-agreement, has a 
tendency to make both contestants anxious for an amicable adjust- 
ment of the difficulty. Each one naturally asks himself, “ am I 
altogether right?” “would an unprejudiced person look at this 
matter as I do?” “is it likely that the umpire will decide against 
me?” &c. And, unless the answers to these questions are perfectly 
satisfactory, he will probably be inclined to make some conces- 
sions, rather than run the risk of having a decision rendered 
against him. When the party making the demand has stated his 
case, supporting it by various kinds of evidence, such as abstracts 
from the books of those engaged in the business, by reports of 
the markets, evidence of witnesses, &c., the other side is called 
upon to make their reply, in which they are allowed to correct 
any misstatement of fact in the evidence produced by their oppo- 
nents, and to offer evidence to sustain the position they have 
taken in refusing to accede, either in part or altogether, to the 
demand made upon them. The umpire, whose duty and desire 
should be rather to promote harmony than to make an arbitrary 
decision, would endeavor to point out to each party the weak 
points in their own reasoning, and the strong ones in that of their 
opponents, a misstatement of facts by any person in argument 
being, of course, corrected by one of the delegates representing 
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the other view. If, however, all efforts to arrange the dispute 
amicably should fail, the umpire would be called upon for his 
decision. Such cases have been found to occur very rarely in 
England, where this system has been tried for a number of years. 
It is very important that not only the umpire, but also the mem- 
bers of the Board, should remember that conciliation is always 
to be tried before arbitration, properly so called, is resorted to. 
The representatives of the two parties should meet as two mer- 
chants do, when one wishes to purchase what the other has to 
sell, and there is certainly no reason why the members of the 
Board, in dealing with each other, should not use the same cour- 
tesy as they would do in their ordinary business relations. When 
the difficulty has been adjusted, both parties should feel that 
they had made a fair bargain, which was perfectly understood by 
all concerned, and which they all intended to carry out honestly. 
Such, however, is not the case, when a strike has been brought 
to an end by our present method of settling such difticulties; 
the party who yields, through fear of ruin or starvation, men- 
tally resolves to have his revenge as soon as he has an opportu- 
nity. You hear such remarks as these whispered among the 
unsuccessful contestants, “ when prices rise (or fall) we will make 
them pay for this,” or, “ we will get even with them when winter 
comes round,” &e. 

This is all wrong; there should be no such bitter feeling between 
employers and employés ; their interests are to a very great extent 
identical, and any great injury inflicted upon one is sure to react, 
to a greater or less extent, upon the other. They are both inter- 
ested in keeping the trade, upon which they are dependent for 
support, in a good, healthy condition, by avoiding strikes, by 
showing their customers that they can depend upon being regu- 
larly supplied with the articles they need at fair prices, &c. Such 
a state of affairs tends to keep the works running without inter- 
ruption, and prevents buyers from going elsewhere to obtain what 
they want, because they do not feel certain that they will be sup- 
plied at home. We now come to the consideration of another 
function of Boards of Arbitration, which is still more important 
than the one of settling disputes; it is that of preventing them, 
by carefully discussing all questions which may produce quarrels 
between the employers and their men, before they become of 
sufficient interest to one party or the other to cause a strike. We 
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all remember the old proverb, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a povnd of cure.” If ten intelligent workmen and the same 
number of manufacturers or operators meet together regularly 
several times a: year, for the purpose of discussing the state of 
the trade and settling amicably all disputes, they will soon become 
so thoroughly conversant with all the questions which are likely 
to produce strikes, and will so well understand how to adjust 
them, that the work of the Board will become a much easier one 
than it would at first appear to be. There are at present in 
operation in England two kinds of Boards of Arbitration, which 
differ from each other in one essential particular only, 7. e., in the 
power they have to enforce obedience to their decisions. Some 
Boards are organized under an Act of Parliament, which gives 
them the privilege of compelling both the masters and men to 
obey their decisions, when they have agreed to settle their dis- 
putes by referring them to such a body. The other sort of 
Boards of Arbitration have no such authority, and depend simply 
upon the good faith of both parties for carrying out the measures 
recommended by them. Although there is theoretically such a 
distinction, in practice it does not exist, as no appeal has ever 
been made to the legal authorities for aid in enforcing any reso- 
lution of the Board, and public opinion, in England, seems to be 
strongly in favor of the latter, or voluntary system, which is, I 
think, the only one likely to be popular in this country. 

Let us now consider the objections generally made to Boards 
of Arbitration, not only by employers, but also by the workmen. 
Many of the former, when the idea of submitting their disputes 
with their operatives to such a body is first suggested to them, 
cry out at once, “ We will have nothing to do with it ;” “we will 
have no interference in our business ;” “we will not allow our 
workmen to dictate to us ;” “we do not wish any irresponsible body 
to come between us and our employés,” or, “we have no means of 
compelling the men to abide by the decision of the board, if it is 
against them.” The real reason, however, is, that the employer’s 
first feeling is, that it is beneath his dignity to treat with his work- 
men as he would with any other party from whom he purchases 
or to whom he sells. When this prejudice has been overcome, 
the greatest difficulty in the way of the successful introduction 
of Boards of Arbitration will have been surmounted. The pop- 
ularity of the brute-force method of settling the wages question 
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is on the wane, and purchasers of labor are gradually becoming 
more impressed with the advantage of adopting the conciliatory 
method in some form. Another objection, which has great weight 
with many persons, is the idea that it would be almost impossible 
for the workingmen selected as members of the Board to under- 
stand the true principles of trade and of political economy, and 
that it would, therefore, be very difficult to get them to act intel- 
ligently in reference to any matter in dispute; that they would 
always demand more wages and never submit to a reduction. 
Such has not been found to be the case in practice; for, after 
having been for a short time a member of a Board, an operative 
will generally understand the state of the trade as well as his 
employer, and will take as practical and intelligent a view of any 
question in dispute as the latter. 

I may quote here a few remarks made by Mr. A. J. Mundella 
at the Birmingham meeting of National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science in England, held in 1868. At that time 
two papers were read upon arbitration, and they were followed by 
a long discussion of the subject, in which a number of employers, 
representatives of trade unions, workingmen, and other persons 
interested in the question, took part. I shall, in the sequel, make 
several quotations from the proceedings of that meeting, and any 
one interested in this subject will find them well worthy of a most 
careful perusal. It was Mr. Mundella, as you are probably aware, 
who originally introduced these Boards into England, and he has 
been president of the Nottingham Board for nearly eleven years. 
He is well known throughout Great Britain as one of the truest 
friends of the working classes. He said: 

“It is the greatest mistake to suppose you are going to make 
opinions harmonize with political economy before you discuss 
the question of wages; for Boards of Arbitration are the most 
efficient teachers of political economy I ever knew. Our working- 
men have become so shrewd from sitting down to discuss these 
matters, that Iam sure no ordinary manufacturer is at all a match 
for them in dealing with trade questions ; they know so well what 
they are about.” 

On the same occasion, Mr. Samuel Morley, one of the large 
manufacturers of Nottingham, said: 

“T rise to express my conviction of the exceedingly great value 
of arbitration. It is no mere dilettanteism; it is sound, honest 
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grappling with a great difficulty. Our firm employ four thousand 
persons, and therefore I am personally and practically interested 
in the matter. As the result of an experiment of eight years, we 
are now working in the most perfect harmony with our employés. 
Twenty-five years ago our machinery was in danger and our 
trade was subject to constant interruptions from differences be- 
tween us and work-people; and, worse than either, there was a 
feeling of bitterness between employers and employed of which 
we now know nothing. . . . So far from the men feeling any pre- 
judice, or thinking that any advantage was taken of them, I ven- 
ture to say that, among the thousands of work-people who have 
submitted to the decisions of the Board of Arbitration in Notting- 
ham, there are not fifty who do not regard it as existing in their 
interest and as one of the greatest blessings ever conferred upon 
them. Nothing in this movement touches either the existence of 
trade unions or the right to strike. Having been accustomed, as 
a manufacturer, to act with my brother-manufacturers—I will 
say, if you please, to combine with them—I claim for the work- 
men equal right to do the same. It is the abuse of trade unions 
against which I protest. Men have the right to meet and to sell 
their labor, as the result of their conference, for the highest price 
they can get.” 

We now come to the consideration of the objections which are 
made by those who suppose themselves to be acting in the interest 
of the workingman. They say, in the first place, that the em- 
ployers being men of education, and knowing the secrets of the 
trade, will always be able to overreach the less well-informed 
representatives of the operatives in the Board. One answer to 
this objection is to be found in the remarks of Mr. Mundella, just 
quoted. There is, however, another, which I think is equally 
satisfactory : it is this: that it is not the interest of the employers 
to overreach their workmen in any way in the Board, for the 
moment the men feel that they have been deceived, or that advan- 
tage has been taken of their ignorance to obtain a decision against 
them, they will become dissatisfied with the Board and refuse to 
obey its orders. Another objection is, that the employers, being 
richer, might bribe the umpire to decide in their favor. This 
objection has never, I believe, been very seriously urged; for it 
is so obviously the interest of the employer to avoid doing any 
thing calculated to lead the men to distrust the impartiality of 
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the umpire or the fairness of the decisions of the Board that any 
such attempt would not be likely to be made. If, however, the 
umpire is chosen before any subject is discussed, and if care is 
taken to select some one in no way interested in the trade, and 
well known for probity and intelligence, both parties would feel 
satisfied that his decisions were dictated by a desire to do justice 
to all concerned. 

The only other objection which I shall consider here is the fol- 
lowing : that Boards of Arbitration would break up trade unions, 
and would, therefore, eventually leave the operatives without any 
organization to protect themselves from their employers, in case 
the latter refused to continue to take part in the Boards of Arbi- 
tration or to be governed by their decisions; for this reason it is 
assumed their adoption would be opposed by trade unions. 

The answer to this question is simple but emphatic, “ Without 
a union of some kind, Boards of Arbitration could not be organized 
and kept working.’ The union represents the men, just as the 
Boards of Trade, &c., represent the operators or employers, and 
it is its province to see that proper persons are selected as dele- 
gates, to furnish these delegates with all necessary information as 
to the demands of the men, &c., as the Boards of Trade would do 
for the other delegates. When the Board of Arbitration has met 
and settled upon the rate of wages, the hours of labor, &c., the 
union would transmit to the different branches the resolutions 
adopted, and see that they were carried out by the men. It would 
be extremely difficult to introduce Boards of Arbitration in any 
district where no union of any kind existed among the workmen. 
Another answer to the same objection is, that Boards of Arbitra- 
tion are advocated by almost every trade union in England. 

In support of the last assertion I may quote here some remarks 
made at the meeting before referred to, by two gentlemen con- 
nected with trade unions. We find in the report the following 
passage: “Mr. Green, Chairman of the Birmingham Trades 
Council, believed that conciliation alone would not remedy exist- 
ing evils. He could not understand so many men meeting and 
discussing points at issue unless they had some mode of finally 
settling the matters in dispute; and, therefore, he took it that 
arbitration, properly applied and conducted, was not arbitration 
enforced by Act of Parliament with a judge legally appointed, 
but arbitration in which there was mutual selection of a gentle- 
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man to act as umpire, and that he was very much in favor of. 
So far as his experience went, workingmen, as a class, were much 
more ready for arbitration and conciliation than employers were.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, Secretary of the United Glass Trade Society, 
said: ‘One of the leading ideas of arbitration was the cultiva- 
tion of a conciliatory spirit between the parties concerned. There- 
fore he felt convinced that the voluntary plan advocated by Mr. 
Mundella was far preferable to the plan that could be legally 
enforced. Arbitration was not only important as regarded a set- 
tlement of immediate disputes, but it was also important in that 
it promoted better feelings between employers and workmen. It 
led the master to acknowledge that the workman had a right to 
discuss disputes on an equal footing with his employer. The 
workman was also duly influenced by the conduct of the employer 
in meeting his workmen fairly and discussing questions with 
them.” 

I think the remarks just quoted show that in England, at least, 
the trade unions are in favor of Boards of Arbitration. 

We now come to the consideration of the question, ** What is to 
be gained by adopting Boards of Arbitration?” The answer to 
it may be summed up in two words, “ steady work.” But this 
portion of our subject is of sufficient importance to justify us in 
devoting a few minutes to a more careful examination of it. There 
are three points to be considered, viz., the advantage to the 
workman, the advantage to the employer, and the advantage to 
the general public and to the nation. 

The great inducement offered to an employer to favor the intro- 
duction of Boards of Arbitration is the fact that they have 
been found to do away completely with strikes, suspensions and 
lock-outs, and with all the scenes of violence and bloodshed 
which sometimes accompany them. No person can appreciate 
more fully how great a blessing any institution would be, which 
would bring about such a state of affairs, than the coal operators 
of the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. How effective these 
Boards have been in doing away with strikes has been shown by 
the remarks of Mr. Mundella in reference to the Board at Not- 
tingham, quoted at the beginning of this paper. His words are 
worth repeating, “in eleven years we have not lost half a day by a 
strike.” Is it necessary to add any thing to the latter statement ? 
I think there are but few coal operators, in the anthracite region at 
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least, who would deem further argument necessary. But there are 
other advantages of almost equal importance. This system does 
away with much of the bitter feeling which so often exists between 
workmen and their employers. As the bargains are all made 
fairly and openly, and as there is no appeal to force, frame break- 
ing, blowing-up of houses, burning of workshops and attacks 
upon individuals become things of the past. The amount of prop- 
erty saved from destruction, and the feeling of security, engen- 
dered by the knowledge that there is no hostility between employer 
and workmen, are certainly well worth taking into account. 

There is a third point to which I would call attention, viz., the 
importance of regular and uninterrupted work in most trades and 
industries. If a manufacturer is liable at any moment to have 
his works stopped, er if he never feels sure that his hands will 
not demand higher wages when he has made a bargain to furnish 
a certain quantity of goods, he must be very cautious in making 
contracts, and is often obliged to refuse orders because he cannot 
undertake to supply the article wanted, at a regular rate, for a 
certain number of weeks or months. If he cannot furnish the 
goods as wanted, the purchaser goes elsewhere, and obtains them 
from some one who can. 

The repeated stoppages of the works in consequence of strikes 
increase the cost of production of the manufactured articie, for 
the general expenses of the business, such as rent, insurance, 
clerk hire, foreman’s wages, &c., must be paid by a much less 
quantity of goods than they would be if the establishment worked 
steadily throughout the year. The increase of cost also limits 
the market. The above advantages of Boards of Arbitration 
should, I think, reconcile the employer to the new idea of treating ° 
with operatives in the same way that he does with other persons 
with whom he has business transactions. 

The workman, however, is no less benefited than the employer, 
by the adoption of this new method of settling the wages ques- 
tion. As strikes, suspensions and lock-outs would be done away 
with, he would be able to keep his savings for his old age, or to 
educate and advance his children in life, instead of being obliged 
to spend them for the support of his family during the constantly 
recurring strikes. The expenses of the trade unions would be 
very small, consisting only of the salaries of the officers and of 
the outlay necessary for keeping up the organization, and he would 
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never be called upon to contribute to the support of other work- 
men in the same trade who were on strikes. In some places, 
where these Boards have been introduced, the yearly contribution 
to the trade union is now but about one-third the amount 
formerly paid every month. 

The workman also avoids the temptations to dissipation and 
crime which beset him when out of work, particularly if on a 
strike. He can, of course, make much more money during the 
year, when working steadily; he has a better feeling towards his 
employer, which is an advantage not only to the latter, but also 
to the workman himself. 

The whole nation is interested in the effort to do away forever 
with the present strife and antagonism between capital and labor, 
not only on account of the bad feeling and disorder to which it 
gives rise, but also on account of the absolute loss of wealth to 
the country in consequence of it. If a manufacturer’s establish- 
ment is thrown idle by a strike, the difference between the value 
of the raw material which would have been used and that of the 
goods which would have been made is lost to the nation, even if 
there be no destruction of property by the riots which so often 
accompany strikes. All trades-people who supply the wants of 
the workmen suffer by such a stoppage, as do all those industries 
which are dependent upon the trade in which the strike occurs, 
either for their raw material or for the market for their goods. 

Before closing this portion of my subject, it would not, per- 
haps, be out of place to say a few words about codperation, as a 
means of settling the wages question. Codperation is a word 
that is constantly used with very different meanings. Sometimes 
the establishment is owned by a portion of the workmen, who 
divide the profits among themselves, after all the hands have been 
paid in the ordinary way. The Amalgamated Engineers started, 
in England, several codperative shops, the capital being furnished 
by the funds of the union, which is one of the largest and best- 
managed in the world. The hands employed were members who 
were out of work. The experiment failed, and the Association 
are opposed to, or at least do not favor, codperation in either of 
these forms. I do not know that any codperative establishment 
has ever been started, in which each workman contributed a part 
of the capital proportional to the wages he would receive; and in 
which the profits were divided in the same ratio. This is what 
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is generally meant by cooperation, but I do not think it would 
ever succeed in practice. Almost all codperative establishments 
have eventually passed into the hands of a few stockholders, or 
have been obliged to suspend operations. 

There is, however, another form of cdoperation (using this 
word in an accepted, though perhaps improper, sense) which has 
been tried in some places to a certain extent with success, and 
which seems to me destined to play an important rdle in the 
labor question. I refer to an arrangement with the operatives, 
by which every person employed in a factory, for example, would 
be interested in making the establishment produce the greatest 
amount of the manufactured article of the best quality and at the 
lowest price. This could be done by agreeing with the workmen 
to pay them a certain fixed rate of wages per week throughout 
the year, each one receiving more or less according to his skill 
and industry, and to divide a certain percentage of the profits of 
the business with them, in proportion to the wages earned by 
each. For example, if the amount of profits to be divided among 
the hands was twenty thousand dollars, and the total amount 
which had been paid out in wages during the year was one hun- 
dred thousand, a workman who had earned six hundred dollars 
in twelve months would receive a dividend of twenty per cent., 
or of one hundred and twenty dollars at the close of the year. 
By such an arrangement every one would be interested in con- 
ducting the works economically, in avoiding strikes, in selling 
for as high prices as possible, and in seeing that every one at- 
tended to his work. Under our present system, whenever prices 
are high, there is the greatest danger of a strike ; but, under the 
other, the higher the price the greater the inducement to the 
men to work steadily. 

I do not wish to be understood as advocating céoperation in- 
stead of arbitration as a remedy for the present evils of the labor 
question, at least in the trade with which I am most familiar, 
viz., coal mining; for so long as the existing feeling of hatred 
and distrust between men and operators prevails, an attempt to 
introduce céoperation would not be likely to be successful. To 
make céoperation succeed, there must be a certain amount of 
respect and confidence between the employers and operatives, 
and I know of no better means of bringing about such a desirable 
state of feeling than Boards of Arbitration. They can be and 
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have been introduced with success after prolonged strikes, when 
the passions of both parties had been greatly excited. 

If through the intervention of Boards of Arbitration the capi- 
talist and the laborers should come to know, understand and 
trust each other better, it will then be time to consider whether 
cooperation would not be better for all concerned. At present, 
I think that arbitration is much more feasible and much more 
likely to produce good results. 

In conclusion, I will venture to make a few remarks upon the 
present state of the anthracite coal trade, and will endeavor to 
show, from the facts I shall refer to, how important it is that 
Boards of Arbitration, or at least some institution of an analogous 
nature, should be introduced among us for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a better feeling between the operators and the miners, 
and of putting an end to the strikes and suspensions which 
occur so frequently. 

The mining of anthracite coal is one of the great industries of 
Pennsylvania, and at least fifty thousand men are employed in 
and about the mines. The total production, in 1870, was about 
sixteen million tons, but the mines could have produced twenty- 
five per cent. more, without ever-working them, as there was a 
strike in Schuylkill county, one in Luzerne county, and one in 
Carbon county, during that year. It is difficult to say how much 
the production was diminished in consequence of these stoppages, 
as many of the miners belonging to the regions on a strike worked 
in the mines in other parts of the State, and thus increased the 
out-put from the operations which did not cease working. I 
think, however, that at least twenty million tons could have been 
mined and carried to market, in 1870, by the mining and trans- 
portation companies which were in operation in that year, had 
there been no loss of time in consequence of strikes, and if the coal 
could have been sold. The effect of these interruptions to work 
was not only a diminution in the quantity of coal sent to market, 
but also an increase in the price at which it was sold. It is un- 
doubtedly true that individual operators were in some cases bene- 
fited by the latter result, but at the same time it is very probable 
that on the whole the trade and the transporting companies suf- 
fered by it. The iron trade is probably the largest consumer of 
coal, and upon that industry the increased price and the great 
irregularity and uncertainty of the supply have had a most per- 
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nicious effect, occurring, as they did, at a time when the price of 
iron was low. We hear on all sides that furnaces are being 
blown out, and that bituminous coal brought from the western 
part of the State is now being used, instead of anthracite, in roll- 
ing mills located but a few miles from mines of the latter fuel. 
The owners of iron furnaces are growing tired of being obliged 
to pile up from five to thirty thousand dollars’ worth of coal every 
time a report is circulated that there is to be a strike or suspen- 
sion, unless they are willing to run the risk of being forced to 
blow out their furnaces for want of fuel. This stocking coal, as 
it is called, is very expensive; in the first place, there is the ad- 
ditional cost of unloading and loading it in places not intended 
for that purpose, as much space is required to pile up such a 
large quantity; then there is loss in the fine dirt produced by 
the extra handling of the coal, the depreciation in the value of the 
fuel when exposed to the weather, and the fact that when a strike 
is anticipated, the iron master is often obliged to buy much coal 
of inferior quality, which he would not otherwise consent to re- 
ceive. The interest on the money required to purchase the stock 
kept on hand is also an important addition to the cost of produc- 
tion of the iron. Such useless expenditures benefit no one, and add 
greatly to the running expenses of a furnace. The same remarks 
apply, to a greater or less extent, to all industries which use large 
quantities of hard coal. In many places soft coal or wood is 
burnt instead of anthracite, although the latter would be cheaper 
if the quantity required could always be obtained at the ordinary 
price. If consumers could always be sure of procuring a regular 
supply of anthracite, at a price which would leave a fair profit for 
all concerned in sending the article to market, and which, at the 
same time, would vary but little, there would not be much trouble 
in disposing of all the mines could produce at present. Larger 
quantities would be burnt where it is already in use, and it could 
compete with soft coal and wood at a much greater distance from 
the mines than at present. Is it possible to bring about sucha 
state of affairs by adopting Boards of Arbitration? I think it 
is; for if, by introducing them, we can do away with strikes—and 
such has been found to be the effect wherever they have been 
tried—the operator will be able to increase his yearly production 
very materially, and, therefore, to diminish the expense of mining 
and loading each ton. If a colliery is idle for a portion of the 
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year, many of the expenses are about the same as if it was run- 
ning uninterruptedly : for example, insurance, interest on capital, 
taxes, salaries of clerks and foremen, pumping, watchmen, and feed- 
ing of stock. If, therefore, one hundred thousand tons are mined 
instead of seventy thousand, there is not only the additional profit 
on the extra thirty thousand tons, but there is also a great dimi- 
nution in the cost of production as far as the above items are 
concerned. The same holds good for the transporting companies, 
if they carry two million instead of one million of tons—the ex- 
pense is only about thirty to forty per cent. greater. If the men 
are sure of having steady work throughout the year at a fair rate 
of wages, they can work for a little less, live better, and save 
more than when they are idle one-third of the time, even though 
they may receive a little more per day during the eight or nine 
months they are at work under the old system. In addition, they 
would have but little to pay to their union, as the only expenses 
would be the salary of the officers, since there would be no need 
of levies to support other men on a strike. 

We can now see how, by doing away with strikes, we could 
very sensibly diminish the price of coal; for the workmen could 
afford to take such wages as would render the average cost of 
coal twenty-five cents less, the operators could take twenty-five 
cents less fur the general expenses and profit, and the railroad 
and canal companies could carry the coal for twenty five cents 
less. Thus the price of coal would be diminished seventy-five 
cents, and every body would be better off and better satisfied. I 
use these figures merely as examples; they are probably not cor- 
rect, either absolutely or relatively. 

That any arrangement by which the cost of coal to consumers 
could be diminished seventy-five cents, would be of the greatest 
advantage to Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York, no one 
familiar with the present condition of the coal and iron trade in 
those States would doubt for a moment; and, judging from what 
has already been accomplished in England, Boards of Arbitration 
would, I think, tend to bring about this much-to-be-desired result. 
If there is no remedy for the present disorganized condition of 
the coal trade, the manufacture of iron with anthracite coal will 
ne cease to be one of the great industries of our Common- 
wealth. 


Ironmasters have already begun to turn ¢heir attention to those 
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parts of the South and West where coal, iron and limestone are 
found in the same vicinity, and where they can have the mines 
under their own control. If the present state of affairs continues, 
they will soon bid farewell forever to Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Protection will not save us from such a fate. It is time that all 
those interested in mining and transporting coal, whether as 
operators, miners or railroad companies, should recognize the fact, 
that the present system of keeping up prices by strikes and sus- 
pensions is all wrong, and that however great the temporary 
benefit may be, the penalty must one day be paid in the gradual 
extinction of the iron and the other industries which use large 
quantities of anthracite coal for fuel. 

But why should we not pause, and, before it is too late, make 
an honest effort to try these Boards of Arbitration, which promise 
to be of such great benefit to the miner, the operator and the 
transporting companies, without doing injury to any one, and 
whose good influence, if they should prove successful, will be felt 
not only in every large manufactory, but also in the humblest 
cottage in which anthracite is used as a fuel? 








THE RING. 


Look! in my hand a sparkling ring I hold: 

A diamond, set aloft in virgin gold; 

No pebble, no base meial ; each is pure; 

Each will the straining touch of time endure; 
Nor will the gold grow dim, nor yet the light 
Cease to burst, sunlike, from this diamond bright. 
Each on the other for its all depends; 

The circlet, the gem gone, its mission ends; 

The diamond, with no setting, could but lie, 

For safety, in some strong obscurity, 

Unable, like an infant, to be trusted 

Alone; perchance, occasionally dusted ; 

Poised ’twixt the thumb and finger for a minute, 
Then to the safe, no sooner out than in it; 

But set together, lo, the ring entire! 

The polished gold flashing a ruddy fire; 

Its crown of glory gleaming like a star 

Seen in the distance and admired afar. 
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This fable teaches, as the school books say, 
What? Every thing within the light of day; 
The first thing that befell to man created, 
While yet in Eden he sojourned, unmated, 
This ring but typifies unto my mind 
The mystic unien of our human kind. 
Call you the diamond woman? let it pass, 
Though sometimes you might find your diamond glass; 
Then man’s the setting—man the back and foil; 
His the strong arms that do the mighty toil, 
Hold her above the dust, yet clasp her close; 
Or, if to look another way you choose, 
Woman’s the gold—the true, tried, virgin gold, 
Who from unworthy paths the man must hold, 
Clasp ’round him arms of strength, because of love, 
Lift him aloft, even herself above, 
So sacrificing of herself that she 
Helps him to heights where she may never be. 
So each helps each; each gathers strength and hope 
With all the ills of life to better cope; 
So each grows brighter, till the darkest lot 
Thus lighted owns one shining, happy spot. 
E. W. Watson. 








A SUNDAY IN GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. 


Tue Boston excursion party arrived at Salt Lake City, in the 
Pullman excursion train, at about nine o’clock on the evening of 
Saturday, the 28th of May, 1870. We were to remain there for 
twenty-four hours only, and many of our party preferred to stay 
on the train, where they had become quite domesticated ; others 
decided to go to one of the hotels of the place, for the sake of a 
change. On our way from Ogden, we had been informed by an 
official of the Utah Central Railroad, an intelligent Scotchman, 
with whom we had some pleasant conversation, that there was to 
be a performance at the theatre that evening, and that we were 
invited by the management to be present. We were all glad of 
this opportunity to see something of the people among whom 
we were to make a short stay, and, as it was late, hastened from 
the station in order to be present before the entertainment should 
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close. There were not coaches enough for all, so that some of 
us proceeded on foot, to make our way through the darkness as 
best we might. Few persons were about; the houses being low, 
and almost hidden by the foliage, furnished little light for our 
guidance, and the great width of the streets added to that general 
impression of loneliness which one almost always receives when 
walking by night in a city one has just entered for the first time. 
The first thing we noticed was the refreshing sound of running 
water, which we heard in every street, and which we knew to pro- 
ceed from the living streams brought down from the neighboring 
mountains, with so much patient industry, to fructify this once 
arid waste, and to sustain the population which have made it 
their now comfortable home. The theatre is a plain building, 
stuccoed, with two columns in front; it has a large, handsome 
stage, and will accommodate twenty-five hundred people. As 
we entered, the closing piece had just begun—a farce called the 
Custom of the Tyrol; the acting was poor enough, and there 
was nothing noticeable in the performance, except that it con- 
tained references to the old-fashioned notions of love and mar- 
riage, which seemed absurdly out of place in the midst of a com- 
munity with whom the idea of marriage has, to say the least, 
become dissociated from every thing like poetry and romance. 
The house was filled with very ordinary-looking people; but 
Brigham Young was there, and other prominent men, with some 
of their wives and children. Returning to our hotel, the Town- 
send House, we obtained a comfortable room, and were glad to 
have a night’s rest “ashore.” Our first glance at the city, on 
Sunday morning, from our bed-room windows, was a pleasant one: 
the sun glistened on the snows of the Wahsatch and Uintah 
mountains on the south and east; the sky was bright and serene; 
the trees in front of the hotel cast a pleasant shade; the water 
in the little brook parallel with the sidewalk was clear and spark- 
ling; the streets looked clean; and the buildings, while unpre- 
tending, were neat and tidy. The usual week-day traffic was 
suspended, and there was a Sabbath-day stillness, reminding one 
of New England and of home. Going to the dining-room, we 
found a plain, substantial breakfast ready for us; our host, Mr. 
Townsend, was in attendance, and several women waited on us; 
among these, one whom we had observed as very quick and ener- 
getic, and rather good-looking than otherwise, proved to be Mrs. 
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Townsend number three. We were told that of the four women 
who bear this name, number one lived apart, broken-down and 
dejected, number two superintended the bed-room arrangements, 
number three the cooking department, and number four had a 
separate establishment away from the city. Hearing that relig- 
ious service was regularly maintained at Independence Hall, by 
a missionary bishop, the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, we determined to attend 
it in the forenoon, and, on entering the hall, found one hundred 
or more children, formed into classes, who, we were told, were 
for the most part children of Mormon parents, but of the disaffec- 
ted class. After the Sunday-school was dismissed, the little hall 
filled up with a congregation composed largely of strangers in 
the city, and we heard an excellent sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Potter, of Grace Church, New York, who was on his return from 
San Francisco, with a party of friends. At the same time some 
of our number had been in attendance at the smaller tabernacle, 
where one of the elders, in coarse language, had spoken at length 
on maternity as the chief end of woman. After lunch we all 
proceeded to the larger tabernacle, an immense building, oval in 
shape, with a circular, dome-like roof, which is said to seat five or 
six thousand people. The men and women sat apart. Facing 
the congregation was a large and powerful organ, with a choir in 
semi-circular seats on either side; in front of the organ were 
pews in which the presidents, elders and bishops were seated, 
and in front of these again was the sacramental table, with 
pitchers of water and cake-baskets containing white bread. The 
service began with— 


“On the mountain’s top appearing, 
Lo, the sacred herald stands.” 


These words, so familiar to us all, and sung with much effect by 
a large and well-trained choir, reminded us of far-away sanctu- 
aries where we were accustomed to worship. After prayer and 
other singing, the usual weekly communion was observed, and 
the bread was distributed among the congregation. While this 
was in progress, Brigham Young arose and said that although he 
was not prepared to speak, he would make some remarks. He 
talked for nearly an hour, stopping while the person in charge of 
the meeting offered prayer, and commenced the distribution of 
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the second element, and stopping again, for a moment, when it 
was his turn to partake of the cup. 

Brigham Young’s address was evidently given off-hand, but 
he spoke with a good degree of fluency ; his manner was conver- 
sational; his gestures were awkward, but they were infrequent; 
his voice filled the hall, and he was listened to by all with the 
closest attention. He began by thanking some of the sisters who 
were on their way to the door with their children, whom they 
could not keep quiet, and requested that their example might be 
followed by others. He then said that he never rose to address 
an audience without feeling some timidity at the outset, and he 
had seen few public speakers who were not similarly affected, 
even when speaking to a small number or to a Sunday-school; he 
had given the matter a good deal of thought, and the reason 
seemed to him to be this: 

“T find myself here on this earth, in the midst of intelligence. 
I ask myself and Wisdom, where this intelligence has come from. 
Who has produced and brought into existence, I will say, this 
intelligent congregation assembled here this afternoon? We are 
here, but whence have we come? Where did we belong before 
coming here? Have we dropped accidentally from some of the 
planets on to this earth, without law, order or rule? Perhaps 
some, in their reflections, have come to this conclusion, and think 
that is all that is known in relation to this matter. I inquire, 
where is this intelligence from, which I see more or less in every 
being, and before which I shrink, when attempting to address a 
congregation? ..... This intelligence that is within you and 
me is from heaven. In gazing upon the intelligence reflected in 
the countenances of my fellow-beings, I gaze on the image of 
Him whom I worship, the God I serve. 1 see His image, and a 
certain amount of His intelligence there. I feel it within myself. 
My nature shrinks at the divinity we see in others. This is the 
cause of the timidity to which I have referred, which I experience 
when rising to address a congregation.” 

He then proceeded to say, that it gave him pleasure to speak 
both to his friends and to strangers, and that he would address 
the former first. To them, his brethren and sisters, he would say 
that they had professed to believe in God who reigns in the 
heavens, and who has set this machine in motion. ‘“ He governs 
by law. He has reduced His offspring, His legitimate offspring, 
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to all the sin, darkness, death and misery that we find on this 
earth. He has also provided means, and, in connection with the 
attributes He has implanted in us, has instituted ordinances 
which, if we will receive and improve upon, will enable us to 
return back into His presence.” His exhortation, therefore, to the 
Latter Day Saints, was to live their religion—to live so that the 
Spirit of God would dwell in them, and that they might know for 
a surety and certainty that God lives. We knew that the Latter 
Day Saints were looked upon by the world as dupes, as a low, 
degraded, imbecile race, and so unwise and shortsighted, so vain 
and foolish, that through their enthusiasm they had embraced an 
error, and been duped by Joseph Smith. ‘ Now let me ask you, 
if you trust to my faith, to my words and teachings, counsel and 
advice, and do not seek after the Lord to have His Spirit to 
guide and direct you, can I not deceive you, can I not lead you 
into error? Look at this and see to what mischief it would lead, 
and what an amount of evil could be done to a people if they did 
not live so that the Spirit of the Lord would dwell with them, that 
they might know these things for themselves. It is my request, 
my prayer, exhortation, faith, wish and earnest desire that the 
Latter Day Saints will live their religion, and that they will teach 
their children.all things pertaining to God and godliness, that 
they may grow up into Christ, their living head.” 

He would next address his friends, or foes, no matter which— 
those who look upon the people there as a set of fanatics. He 
would ask the world of mankind, the greatest philosophers and 
the men of the most profound knowledge, where they get their 
knowledge. Was it inherent in them? Was it developed with- 
out any nourishment or instruction? Without the life and 
intelligence which come from the vision of the mind? Who influ- 
ences the mechanic to bring forth this and that improvement in 
mechanism? Who taught Fulton that he could apply steam so 
as to propel a vessel? Did his mother, his schoolmaster, or his 
preacher tell him this? No, he would have spurned the idea. It 
was that invisible influence or intelligence that comes from our 
Creator, day by day, and night by night, in dreams and visions 
of the mind. The scientific and philosophic world get their 
knowledge from the Supreme Being, a portion of whose intelli- 
gence is in each and every one; they have the foundation, and 
they can improve, adding knowledge to knowledge and light to 
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light. This is what the Mormons believe. Is there any harm in 
it? Is there any harm in exercising faith in God? ‘ We have 
faith ; we live by faith; we came to these mountains by faith.” 

Here he diverged, saying that many men and women have an 
irrepressible curiosity to know how many wives and children he 
had. “I am now going to gratify that curiosity by saying, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have sixteen wives. If I have any more here- 
after, it will be my good luck and the blessing of God. I have 
forty-nine living children, and I hope to have a great many more. 
Now put that down; I impart this information to gratify the 
curiosity of the curious.” 

* When they met Mr. Bridger* on the Big Sandy river, they were 
told by him that he would give one thousand dollars if he knew 
that an ear of corn could be ripened in the Great Basin, to which 
the reply was made, ‘ Wait eighteen months, and I will show 

ou.’ Was this said from knowledge? No; it was by faith.” 

After giving his ideas of God—that He really has eyes, hands, 
feet and ears, and that He has passions, loving and hating, and 
declaring that the Latter Day Saints believe the doctrine of the 
Old and New Testament, the ordinances instituted for the redemp- 
tion of man, the gift of the Son and his atonement, he said that 
they also believe in the Book of Mormon and the Book of Doc- 
trine and Covenants as having equal authority with the Bible. 

He then made a singular assertion, to the effect that the Saviour, 
immediately upon his crucifixion, came to this continent, chose 
twelve apostles from among the people and did many mighty 
miracles. He organized a church here which maintained its purity 
for three centuries, serving God with an undivided heart, after 
which it apostatized. “The aborigines of this country are the 
very people whom Jesus visited, to whom He delivered His Gos- 
pel, and among whom He organized His Church.” Was there 
any harm in their believing this, or in their endeavoring to observe 
the precepts of Scripture in their daily lives? 

“Oh, but you say the Mormons are a strange people.” Yes, 
they are strange; they do not believe in litigation or in quarrel- 





* Mr. Bridger is an old trapper and guide, who went to the West forty 
years ago, in the employ of the American Fur Company, and is said to 
know more about that part of the country than any other white man now 
living. 
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ling; they take the low and degraded, and lift them up. If it 
would be any satisfaction to any one to know what advantages he 
had had, he would tell them that he had had the privilege of cut- 
ting down hemlock, beech and maple trees with his father and 
brothers ; of splitting the rails and fencing the little fields—that 
was his education. Did he not go to school? Yes, for eleven 
days; that was the extent of his schooling. Is not the system 
praiseworthy, and does it not possess great merit, which will take 
the low and degraded, and elevate them in their feelings, language 
and manners? which will impart to them the sciences that are in 
the world, teach them all that books contain, and, in addition, 
teach them principles that are eternal and calculated to make 
them a beautiful community, lovely in their appearance, and in- 
telligent in every sense of the word? Well, this is all in the 
Bible, and the principles of that book will do this for any family 
or nation on the earth. 

He and his people are not anxious to obtain gold, except as they 
can obtain it by raising potatoes and wheat. To dig gold from 
the earth demoralizes any community or nation; but give them 
iron and coal, good hard work, plenty to eat, good schools and 
good doctrine, and they will be healthy, wealthy and happy. This 
explains the mystery of the Latter Day Saints; they follow the 
teachings of the Bible, the Book of Mormon and the Book of 
Doctrine and Covenants. The doctrines of these books are all 
alike. Does the voice of the Lord, as heard from the heavens, 
ever teach men and women to do wrong? Never. When you see 
aman or woman inclined to do wrong, and to do it under a reli- 
gious influence, you may know that their ideas of religion are 
false. “ His religion is false who does not have love to God and 
to his fellow-creatures, who does not cherish holiness of heart, 
purity of life, and sanctification, that he may be prepared to enter 
again into the presence of the Father and the Son.” 

“Gentlemen, this is the great secret in controlling the people. 
It is thought that I control them, but it is not so. It is as much 
as I can do to control myself, and to keep myself straight, and 
teach the people the principles by which they should live. Do 
alldo it? No, and the consequence is we see wickedness in the 
land. Men do very wrong. Who is guilty? The Lord? No. 
The religion we have embraced? No. The counsel we have 
given? No.” He then denied with much emphasis that the 
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crimes which have been so widely reported in the country as 
committed among the Mormons, could be justly charged on them, 
and claimed that their dependence was on God, who sits in the 
heavens, who has given His children the privilege of choosing 
for themselves good or evil, of legislating and acting as they 
please, and who will bring forth the results to His own glory. 
He and his people were trying to live the ordinances of the 
gospel, that they may glorify God and prepare themselves to 
build up His Zion on the earth, that the world may be filled with 
peace, knowledge and joy. 

We have made the foregoing abstract of Brigham Young’s dis- 
course from a phonographic report which appeared in the Deseret 
News, of June 8th. The speaker had never had so many visitors 
before him in the tabernacle as on this occasion, and he evidently 
labored to make a favorable impression upon them. The coarse- 
ness which characterizes so many of his hurangues was hardly 
perceptible in this; the past history and sufferings of the Mor- 
mons, which furnish the staple of so many of the exhortations of 
their preachers, were only alluded to once or twice by him; and 
although the style was rather after the Rev. Mr. Chadband, yet 
it must be admitted that, on the whole, the points were made with 
a good deal of shrewdness and plausibility, and as a defence of 
Mormonism, uttered in the hearing of Mormons, the address 
could hardly have been improved upon. Some of us whv heard 
it, thought that it furnished us with the key to the secret of the 
power which this man wields over his people, as well as to his 
own character. It probably made the impression upon the saints 
which he designed it to make; for one of them sitting next to us 
said, as he concluded, “ He speaks as one having authority ; does 
he not?” We could not but admit that this was true in one 
sense at least; and yet what he said failed utterly to convince 
many of his visitors of either his sincerity or his honesty. We 
heard this man, the most absolute despot perhaps on the face of 
the earth, holding the persons, the consciences and the property 
of more than one hundred thousand people at his own absolute 
and irresponsible disposal, protesting that he controlled no one, 
that it was as much as he could do to control himself; we heard 
this man, in one breath, boasting of his shameless life, although, 
if Mormon testimony be taken, failing to tell the truth about the 
number of his so-called wives, and in the next, urging upon his 
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people holiness of heart and purity of life; we heard this man 
quote the Bible with a fluency which Satan might envy, and 
claim to believe it, and then degrade it by placing on a level with 
it two volumes of ignorant jargon, which he is altogether too 
intelligent a person to suppose, in his heart, possess one particle 
of authority as Divine. This man, so crafty in the exercise of 
his influence, so disingenuous in his statements of fact, so one- 
sided in his quotation of Holy Scripture, yet so authoritative to 
the minds and consciences of the ignorant people who sat before 
him and hung upon his lips, stood on that platform that day, in 
the judgment of many who heard him, as one of the most danger- 
ous, one of the most depraved men now living. For the poor 
people, to whom he alluded, with so much cunning, as the dupes 
of Joseph Smith, not of himself, we could feel only pity and 
regret. Their sincerity, in most cases, surely, it would be im- 
possible to question. Coming as they do from the degraded 
classes of Europe, and from the more ignorant of the United 
States; actuated by deep religious feeling, and knowing but 
little of the world, they are easily led by men who loudly pro- 
fess their faith in the doctrines of the Bible, who promise them 
an inheritance as the peculiar people of God, and who invite them 
to citizenship in a country of which He is the King. One woman 
told a-gentleman of our party, that when she heard the Mormon 
doctrines preached in Aberdeen, her soul flew towards them as a 
bird flies to the mountain. 

The man who sat next to us in the tabernacle, to whom we 
have already referred, informed us that he had been a Mormon 
for twenty years ; that he was born in Connecticut; that he came 
to Utah from Michigan, and that he had just returned from visit- 
ing his friends; they had treated him kindly, but seemed ashamed 
of his Mormonism, and would not talk with him about it; they 
were rich, “ but,” said he, with much feeling, “I would rather be 
a doorkeeper in this house of the Lord, than dwell with them in 
the tents of wickedness.” He told us, further, that he read the 
Bible in his family, and that he was looking for the second coming 
of Christ and His reign upon the earth. We were much moved 
by the conversation of this man, apparently so humble and so 
devoted, and could not but deeply lament that even if his heart 
were right, his feet had become entangled in these fatal meshes. 
There were multitudes of others just like him, no doubt, but he 
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seemed more intelligent than the majority, for an audience less 
intellectual or less spiritual in their appearance it would be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere. The women seemed to us apathetic, de- 
jected and forlorn, and evidently felt the desolateness, if not the 
degradation of their position. That it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that they can be kept in a state of submission, is clear from 
the fact that Young and his associates are constantly exhorting 
them to implicit obedience to their husbands, and to the denial of 
their own preferences—that is to say, to a crucifixion of their 
womanhood as they hope to attain a happy immortality. We 
fancied that they looked wistfully at their “ Gentile” sisters as 
these came into and departed from the place of meeting, in com- 
pany with gentlemen, receiving consideration and courtesy from 
them, their faces lighted up with hope, their carriage dignified 
and full of self-respect. Woman in Utah is little better than a 
slave. Some of our party visited several of the houses; they 
found that the easiest and best chairs were assigned to the gentle- 
men, the others to the ladies; the husbands sat at table with the 
guests; the wives waited upon them. “See,” said one of these 
men, a * bishop,” we believe, as he presented some visitors, among 
them two or three young ladies, to his three wives, ‘these are my 
wives, and you will take notice that they have not torn each 
other’s hair out yet.”* He then went on vulgarly to explain that 
his only object in getting married was to have a large family. In 
this manner they continually thrust their disgusting “ institu- 
tion” into prominence. The Turk does not intrude his polygamy 
upon you on every occasion; on the contrary, he constructs a 
lattice of secresy and mystery around his harem, and does not 
allow its inmates to be made the subject of conversation. But 
the ruling class in Utah boast of the number of their women, 
make polygamy and its defence one of the leading subjects of 
their addresses, and divest the whole subject of marriage of every 
thing tender, elevating, spiritual, one might almost say, decent. 
From all that we could learn, the practice of polygamy is by no 





* According to Mormon testimony adduced by Mr. Beadle, in his Life 
tn Utah, hair-pulling is a common mode of warfare in pluralist house- 
holds, and this seems to be confirmed by the earnestness with which this 


“bishop” assured his visitors that nothing of the kind ever took place 
under his roof. 
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means universal among the people, perhaps it is exceptional; it 
is not encouraged among the poorer classes, and a man would be 
forbidden to take a second or a third wife unless it were clear 
that he could support her. 

The individual Mormon may hold property nominally, but he 
is taught that the Church has the supreme ownership in all that 
he possesses, and a paramount claim to the result of all his in- 
dustry. He is required to pay annual tithes; he is assessed, from 
time to time, in addition, for special purposes; he is fined for real 
or alleged misdemeanors, and sometimes his property is confis- 
eated altogether. All his earnings and all his expenditures must 
pay toll to the Church. Recently, stores have been opened all 
through the Territory, called “ Zion’s Cdoperative Stores,” with 
signs upon them, bearing what would seem to be Brigham Young’s 
crest, the bee-hive, and the inscription, “ Holiness to the Lord.” 
These have been established to monopolize the internal trade as 
against the “ Gentiles,” and to increase also the revenues of the 
Church. And by “the Church” is meant Brigham Young. The 
great ledgers, the strong safes, are in his office; he is his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, although he never unfolds his 
budget; he countersigns his own signatures, he audits his own 
accounts. It is supposed by some that he is immensely rich; he 
has been pronounced the richest man in the United States, and 
he is known to be one of the heaviest depositors in the Bank of 
England. But we were assured by a well-informed and highly- 
intelligent gentleman, living on the line of the Pacific Railroad, 
who comes in contact constantly with the Mormon people and 
their leaders, that Young is not as rich as has been asserted ; 
that while his receipts are immense, his disbursements are very 
large also, and especially that the expenses attending his immi- 
gration enterprises are very heavy. Most of those whom his 
agents induce to emigrate from the Old World are very poor, and 
have nothing with which to buy their outfit or pay their travelling 
expenses; these must be provided for by the Church, and hence 
the necessity of keeping funds in London at all times and to 
large amounts. Then, too, the cost of irrigation and other terri- 
torial improvements is enormous, and must draw heavily upon 
the resources of “Zion.” It is not likely that so astute a man 
as Brigham Young, having the opportunity to make ample pro- 
vision for himself in the improbable event of his overthrow, or 
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for his numerous family after his death, has failed to avail himself 
of it; but it is not at all certain that he has accumulated for him- 
self and his heirs the millions which have been sometimes 
reported to be his. Power, probably, rather than money, is the 
supreme object of his regard; and he values the latter chiefly as 
it enables him to retain the former. 

We proceeded from the tabernacle to the train in the midst of 
a heavy shower, and found dinner awaiting us. In the evening, 
divine service was held in the Palmyra, one of the drawing-room 
cars. The congregation sang, with organ accompaniment— 


“Thus far the Lord hath led me on, 
Thus far His power prolongs my days,” 


And the two excellent clergymen with whose presence we were 
favored offered prayers and made remarks appropriate to our 
circumstances. The evening closed with psalm-singing in good 
old New England fashion; and, before we retired to rest, the 
train had begun to move, and was carrying us, by the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake, back to Ogden, where we were to resume 
our journey on the direct route to the Pacific. 
Hamitton A. HI. 








THE VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE.* 


Every reader of the Penn Monraty is no doubt familiar with 
the edition, or rather editions of Shakespeare, commonly known 
as the Variorum, although, perhaps, some knew them better as 
Johnson’s and Steevens’ Shakespeare. In either octavo or 
duodecimo, the twenty volumes of one or other of the edi- 
tions from 1773 to 1821 hold a conspicuous place in “every 
gentleman’s library;” and our fathers and grandfathers wéuld 
sit down with entire contentment in its possession, satisfied that 
in their Variorum they had all that was known, if not all that 
could be known, about Shakespeare’s text and meaning, with 





* A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness, Vol. I—Romeo-and Juliet. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Philadelphia. 
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every thing obtainable in the way of comment, criticism or illus- 
tration. And far be it from any true Shakespearian student now 
to deny the excellence and value of the great body of the old 
commentators’ work. Mr. Furness, in his preface, pays a just 
and happily-expressed tribute to his predecessors of the old 
Variorum. Much undeserved contempt has been poured upon 
the critics of the last century by their successors of the present, 
who have profited by, even when they have not appropriated, the 
results of their labors. Many an ingenuous emendation, upon 
which some modern critic has plumed himself, will be found to 
have been originated by Theobald—* piddling Theobald ”’—who, 
from contemporary jealousy and posthumous ignorance, has 
come down to posterity, and is probably esteemed, by most who 
have not examined for themselves, a representative of ignorant 
and meddlesome criticism. Warburton’s fine, esthetic sense 
has often given the key to the true poetic interpretation and 
meaning of a passage, which many a learned critic since has 
blundered over in vain. Malone, schoolmaster though he was, 
has at least, from his schoolmaster’s brain, traced out the gram- 
matical construction of many a gnarled passage, which we should 
find puzzling enough without his help. And the much-abused 
Steevens, with all his faults of manner, temper, and occasional 
negligence, has given us a wealth of illustration from Shakes- 
peare’s contemporaries which we could ill dispense with. 

The old Variorum, however, has been long out of print; a copy 
can only be picked up from time to time by a diligent hunting of 
bookstalls, or a careful scrutiny of the English second-hand cata- 
logues, and the modern editors, who have begun their work with 
advantages beyond comparison greater than writers of the last 
century could compass, have created a fresh body of Shakes- 
pearian notes and illustrations, perhaps even greater in volume 
and superior in value to those of our old Variorum. 

The modern editor starts from a great vantage-ground in the 
first place, merely from having before him the labors of his pre- 
decessors to start from. Many a difficulty is clearly solved, and 
a variety of conjectures and illustrations accumulated, before he 
begins his work. Besides this, the general advance of modern 
scholarship, and the universally greater accuracy attained in all 
modern studies, give writers of our days a great advantage. It 
is only apparently within a few years that the necessity of abso- 
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lute accuracy even, for instance, in so simple a matter as a reprint, 
seems to have become clear to men’s minds; and simultaneously 
the faculty of close attention, which can alone secure accuracy, 
has been developed. Steevens’ reprints of the quartos are full of 
blunders, and while in many ways useful, they were not instru- 
ments on which any absolute reliance could be placed. The accu- 
racy of Booth’s reprint, of Staunton’s photo-lithograph, and 
other similar works, have stood every test, and thus modern 
scholars have obtained material to work upon, which, to our an- 
cestors, was entirely inaccessible. 

Another great help has been the great benefits we have received 
from the voluminous mass of careful and appreciative criticism 
by foreign critics and editors. The value of the comments of 
the Germans is universally conceded, and within the last two 
decades much valuable and sympathetic criticism on Shakespeare 
has been written in France. Of course the greater value of these 
foreign notes is rather in the esthetic and imaginative parts 
than in matters of verbal interpretation and grammatical con- 
struction ; but still they often help us even there. A translator 
is bound absolutely to put a positive interpretation on a passage, 
and to express the meaning he gives it in distinct language. 
We, reading a passage involved and contorted, as many of Shakes- 
peare’s finest lines are, see at a glance what he means, and go on, 
and it is not until some one calls us back to earth again, and 
makes us fix our attention to the words he uses, that we realize 
how difficult the passage really is, and how carefully and minutely 
it must be construed to obtain the sense from the words which 
we had instinctively given them. The Germans, too, speak a lan- 
guage not only closely allied to ours, but which is even more 
nearly related to the older forms of our tongue, so that frequently 
a construction or expression obsolete in modern English, and 
which puzzles us to understand, a German writer will render 
with the greatest ease, finding a parallel form in his own tongue. 
The advance of linguistic research, and the birth of the science 
of comparative philology, also place within the grasp of modern 
commentators, at every stage, a mass of knowledge of which 
the old editors had no conception. 

So much for the necessity of a New Variorum Shakespeare. 
While duly grateful to the old writers, we have only to run over 
in the mind the list of modern editors and critics, since 1821, to 
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realize what a vast body of Shakespearian learning has, in fact, 
been accumulated since then ; hardly accumulated, however, since, 
until Mr. Furness’ book, it has lain scattered in as many different 
books as there are editors. Singer, Knight, Staunton, Collier, 
Verplanck, Grant White, Dyce, Keightley, Hazlitt and Halliwell 
are only some of the English and American writers ; while among 
the Germans we have Delius, Ulrici, Gervinus, Mommsen and 
Bodenstedt ; and among the French, Hugo, Guizot and Chasles. 
To have the results of all their thoughts and labors added to 
those parts of the old Variorum notes, which will always have a 
permanent value, joined to a text carefully revised and collated, 
with complete references to every difference in wording, this is 
what every student of Shakespeare has longed for, but which 
hardly any one, but in day-dreams, could have expected ever to 
see, so vast and patient was the labor it would necessarily require. 
And yet this, and more than this, Mr. Furness has actually 
given us in the volume containing Romeo and Juliet, just issued 
by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of this city, and announced as 
being the first volume of A New Variorum Edition. It is a very 
handsome, large octavo volume, arid contains, after a very inter- 
esting preface, where we get the longest piece of writing from the 
editor which he bestows upon us through the book, and a bibliog- 
raphy of the play—lIst. The text, emphatically the best edition 
of the text in print, and, what can be found nowhere else, com- 
plete references to every difference in reading, with the names of 
the commentators who have supported each reading; at the 
foot of the page a complete, careful and elaborate digest of 
the labors of the great army of commentators. 2d. An exact 
reprint of Danter’s, quarto, of 1597, which differs so widely, both 
in what it contains and still more in what it omits, from all the 
other texts, that it is impossible by references merely to give 
an accurate idea of it; and, 3d. A long appendix, full of matter 
which will be new to nearly every reader, and very interesting, 
including a long discussion on * Runaway’s Eyes,” containing, ap- 
parently, not only all that has ever been said, but all that can be 
said on that most interesting and disputed passage; an essay on 
the costumes of the period; Professor Allen’s note on suppressed 
consonants, and a number of illustrative and esthetic comments, 
principally by the German and French editors, on the story, plot 
and beauties of the play. 

In fact, the completeness and accuracy of the work, as well as 
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its compactness, is so great that it is rather a difficult task for 
the critic to write about it after he has said that it is complete; 
that we have here what the Shakespearian student can get no- 
where else, except from a complete Shakespeare library ; after he 
has expressed his admiration for the care and impartiality of the 
editor, and his wonder at the amount of patient labor he has 
bestowed upon his work, there is little left for the critic to do but 
to confine his expressions of admiration and praise within such 
reasonable bounds as not to appear excessive to those who have 
not read the book. He will, I think, fail to find any thing 
omitted which ought to be in the book, while he will find, every 
few pages, at least, something which, if candid, he will admit 
is new to him. 

As the critic, however, to vindicate his art, ought to find fault 
with something, the only thing I can find to complain of in this 
edition is the designation of Shakespeare as Sh. This abbrevia- 
tion saves space, of course, and perhaps the incessant repetition 
of the poet’s full name, which necessarily occurs in a commentary, 
is monotonous and fatiguing; but for all that I, for one, would 
prefer the Shakespeare at length; Sh. seems to me, if not dis- 
respectful, too hurried for so handsome a book. Mr. Furness has 
been consistent in his use of this abbreviation; I think Shakes- 
peare will be found to be no otherwise referred to, except in 
the title-pages and the preface. 

There is, perhaps, one other thing we could desire; that is, that 
Mr. Furness had given us a little more of his own views, and not 
confined himself to setting before us the views of each contending 
editor so fully and so strongly that we are left at a loss to make 
up our minds between them, and vainly wish he would come down 
from the calm impartiality with which, like Jove, he marshals the 
contending hosts, and take a part, and tell us which side we 
should espouse. Particularly elaborate is the collection of notes 
on “ Runaway’s Eyes.’* The notes on this passage show the 





* Jul—Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phebus’ lodging: such a waggoner 
As Phaéthon would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen. 
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richness and value of the criticism here collected. The passage 
was originally thought unsatisfactory and unmeaning; now we 
have, besides several ingenious and beautiful conjectural read- 
ings, no less than four independent interpretations given to the 
original text, each of which is well supported, and gives a fairly 
satisfactory sense, while two are full of beauty. The old proverb 
says, one tale is good until another is told, and had either of 
these interpretations stood alone, I think readers would have 
been satisfied with it. Had we read no other, who would not be 
charmed with Halpin’s beautiful argument that Cupid is the 
runaway? or, if we had not read Halpin, we should probably be 
satisfied with Douce’s idea, supported very well by Gerald Mas- 
sey, that Juliet herself is the runaway. Delius’ construction of 
runaways as equivalent to runagates, and meaning vagabonds 
or spies, is well supported, although it seems to me prosaic. But 
to my mind, the most satisfactory interpretation is that which 
seems to have originated in Warburton’s crude suggestion that the 
sun was the runaway, but which was fully brought out by George 
Lunt, (Three Eras of New England, cited page 385,) where he 
makes the runaways the horses of the sun, lashed into a furious 
course by Phaéthon. 

The editor seems to have adopted, and probably rightly, the 
view that the quarto of 1597 is not to be looked upon as an orig- 
inal draft of the play, but rather as a stolen or pirated copy, 
taken down from memory after hearing the play performed. But 
still, pirated though it be, it is taken from an earlier form of the 
play than we now have; the omissions may arise from the imper- 
fect memory of the auditor, or from condensations on the stage ; 
but there are passages in this quarto of 1597 which are in none 
of the others, and which none but Shakespeare could have written. 
With all its imperfections, therefore, and coming, though come it 
does, from such a source, it is of great value and interest, and 
Mr. Furness has done all students a great kindness in reprinting 
it. While it is not necessary, as in the received text of Hamlet, 
to combine the folio and quarto texts to make up one play, and 
while Pope and Steevens, who made up a composite text, by in- 
serting from this old quarto passages in the text which there is 
every reason to believe Shakespeare had intentionally omitted, 
deserve blame rather than praise for their labor, yet given to us, 
as the first quarto is in this edition, in its complete form, appended 
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to the received text, it is an invaluable addition to the book. Few 
things are more interesting, in studying the writings of any 
author, than to observe the development and working of his ideas 
when he re-writes or changes his first expressions ; but it is espe- 
cially pleasing and instructive with Shakespeare. Repeatedly, 
from a slight hint or incidental touch in his first sketch, he will, 
when he returns to his work, elaborate the most gorgeous images. 
We learn, apart from this comparison, also, the boundless wealth 
of his fancy and conscious genius when we see how unhesita- 
tingly he strikes out the most interesting and beautiful passages, 
where, for dramatic or logical fitness, he has deemed change neces- 
sary, confident that he can put in something even more charming 
to supply what he takes away. Knight has said, justly, in a note 
cited on page 257: ‘ The studies which Shakespeare’s corrections 
of himself supply are among the most instructive in the whole 
course of literature.” 

The illustrative and esthetic criticism which Mr. Furness has 
given us in the appendix is admirably selected, and is as charm- 
ing reading as can anywhere be found in as many pages. The 
editor has done well, considering his limited space, to surrender 
most of it to foreign critics whose works are the most inaccessible 
to the reader. Among the English criticisms given, perhaps the 
most striking is Maginn’s analysis of the character of Komeo, 
whom he sketches as par excellence “the unlucky man,” who, 
with the best intentions, from impulse and undue hastiness, acts 
always in the wrong manner or at the wrong time; thus his well- 
intentioned interference between Tybalt and Mercutio is probably 
the cause of Mercutio’s death, which Romeo must avenge, and 
thence came all his woes, while his impulsive readiness to believe, 
without investigation, that Juliet is dead and all is lost, is the 
direct cause of the final catastrophe. Of the French criticisms, 
Taine’s is the deepest and the most appreciative. While Chateau- 
briand, of all men in the world, calls Shakespeare’s descriptions 
inflated and distorted, and his language affected ; and Lamartine, 
while appreciating much of the play, complains of the affectation 
of the style and the over-refinement of the expressions, Taine 
seems to have comprehended Shakespeare’s style and use of lan- 
guage better than almost any critic, either German or English, 
and shows, by his analysis of it, just how so many critics fail 
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completely in understanding Shakespeare. Thus, he says, in a 
passage I wish I could quote entire: 

“Shakespeare flies, we creep. Hence arises a style made up 
of bizarreries, of bold images, intercepted by images still bolder, 
ideas barely hinted at, overwhelmed by others a hundred leagues 
removed. . ... . . These utterances, so violent and so 
unpremeditated, instead of following each other smoothly and 
studiously, were poured out in crowds with all the facility and 
overwhelming abundance of ripples bubbling over from a brim- 
ming spring that rises higher and higher, and finding nowhere 
room to spread out or empty itself. There are twenty instances 
in Romeo and Juliet of this inexhaustible fancy. The meta- 
phors, passionate exaggerations, pointed and twisted phrases, 
loving extravagances, which the lovers heap up are infinite 
All this may be explained in a word—objects entered into Shakes- 
peare’s mind all complete; they can pass into our minds only dis- 
jointed, separated, piece-meal. He thought in blocks, we think 
in atoms. Hence, his style and ours are two opposite languages. 
We achieve precision and clearness, but miss the life. Shakes- 
peare flung aside precision and clearness, and seized the life. 
Out of his complex conceptions he snatches a fragment, some 
fibre all alive and throbbing, and shows it to you; you must 
divine the rest.” 

But the best and worst criticisms selected are probably 
among those from the Germans. Our Teutonic kinsmen, 
while at times showing the most wonderful adaptiveness and 
faculty of sympathetic appreciation, do at times, with their eyes 
open, walk into the most amazing pitfalls, and make with sub- 
lime unconsciousness the most absurd blunders. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of all the notes in the appendix is Strater’s; while 
his analysis of the principle of the composition of Romeo 
and Juliet, and the arrangement of the play, in a manner, to a 
musical symphony, are perhaps over-fanciful, yet no one can 
read it carefully without profit and a fuller perception of the har- 
mony and the beauty of development of the drama. 

Very beautiful and suggestive are also the criticisms of Kreys- 
zig, Rotscher and Ulrici, although the last seems somewhat too 
severe in his judgment of poor Romeo. But what shall we say 
of Tieck, who, in the midst of a most admirable and appreciative 
analysis, after saying, as we must all admit, that Romeo’s tem- 
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perament is more gloomy than that of Juliet, startles us by add- 
ing, “but in good fortune, as in bad fortune, he is violent and 
rough.” Romeo, that “tassel gentle,” violent and rough! In- 
pulsive and hasty he is, but where rough? But if Tieck surprises 
us by his judgment of Romeo, what shall we say to the learned 
Gervinus’ opinion of Mercutio? Gervinus likes Romeo well 
enough, but he says “ Mercutio, a perfect contrast to Romeo, is a 
man without culture, coarse, rude, ugly; a scornful ridiculer of 
all sensibility and love, of all dreams and presentiments; one 
who loves to hear himself talk.” 

Now, although it would seem improbable and contradictory to 
our preconceived notion, Mercutio may, like Mirabeau, John 
Wilkes and other wits, have been ugly, and as we have no au- 
thority on the subject, we may consent to Gervinus elaborating 
Mercutio’s personal appearance from the depths of his inter- ' 
nal consciousness. But Mercutio a man without culture, coarse 
and rude! Either we have been asleep all our lives long, and all 
English-speaking critics as well as stage traditions utterly astray 
—for with all of these Mercutio is the model of a well-bred, witty, 
light-hearted “ gentleman ”’—or the learned Gervinus has here 
made a most unaccountable mistake. No one in the play holds 
Gervinus’ opinion of Mercutio, except the nurse, whom perhaps 
Gervinus copies. Seriously, either from anxiety to originate 
something new, or from being ignorant of the finer shades of 
meaning in our language, and therefore failing properly to com- 
prehend Mercutio’s speeches, we have here a truly learned writer, 
whose criticisms are everywhere famous, falling into a blunder of 
which no schoolboy ought to have been guilty. If Gervinus had 
condescended to read the English commentaries, which the Ger- 
mans sometimes do not deign to do, preferring to depend solely 
on “that God-given power vouchsafed to us Germans before all 
other nations,” he would certainly have seen that if he was right, 
Shakespeare was wrong, and had made a clownish buffoon where 
he intended to make a humorous gentleman—Thersites instead 
of Mercutio. He would have seen that Mercutio’s character was 
already fixed in the story from which Shakespeare took his plot, 
and that he was prized for the same traits, though more feebly 
expressed, as Shakespeare’s Mercutio is prized. Thus the old 
poem, cited page 52: 
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“One cald Mercutio, 
A courtier that eche where was brightly held in pryce, 
For he was courtious of his speeche and pleasant of devise.” 


As an antidote to Gervinus, we must turn to Coleridge’s esti- 
mate of Mercutio, given by our editor in the foot-note, page 52: 
“Wit ever wakeful, fancy busy and procreative as an insect, 
courage, an easy mind, that, without cares of its own, is at 
once disposed to laugh away those of others, and yet to be in- 
terested in them—these and all congenial qualities melting into 
the common copula of them all, the man of rank and the gentle- 
man, with all its excellences and all its weaknesses, constitute the 
character of Mercutio.” 

Professor Allen’s note, in the appendix, page 429, deserves 
special notice. Sidney Walker has abundantly proved the exist- 
ence of the rule, of which he was the discoverer, that “s,” and 
the other sibilants, when immediately following other sibilants, 
were, by writers of the Elizabethan age, omitted, both in pro- 
nouncing and spelling. Professor Allen proposes the extension 
of this rule to gutturals and dentals. I think his argument, as 
to dentals particularly, as to the omission, or rather elision, of 
“the” after a preceding “t,” very strong. To the instances he 
cites of this elision, selected from some half-dozen plays only, 
may be added, from Richard II. III, iv. 57: 


“ As we this garden. We at’ time of year, 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees,”’ 
where “the” is evidently omitted or elided on this principle, as 
Professor Allen says, to avoid the repetition of difficult or disa- 
greeable articulations. Here the effect of retaining “the” would 
be particularly harsh, as there are dentals both preceding and suc- 
ceeding. There is a line only a little further on in the same play 
where “to” is, perhaps, elided in the same manner, (Jd., id., 76 :) 
“What Eve, what serpent hath suggested ’ thee, 

To make a second fall of curséd man?” 

But this is doubtful, as we can obtain a fair sense from the pas- 
sage by treating “thee” as directly governed by “ suggest.” 

I do not think the case for the rule so well made out as to “r” 
and “n,” nor am I entirely satisfied with the examples the Pro- 
fessor cites to prove its existence there. Thus, in the passage 
from Macbeth, where he reads: 
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“The near’ in blood, 
The nearer bloody.” 


making near stand for nearer, the “er” being elided. I cannot 
see that this view is called for by the sense. Near is itself a 
comparative, from the old Saxon ne, nigh, and might well be thus 
used in the first line, while the double comparative was given in 
the second line. Shakespeare uses “ near” as a comparative else- 
where. Thus, in Richard II. III, ii. 64: 


“Nor near nor farther off, my gracious lord, 
Than this weak arm.” 


Besides, there is nothing so harsh or repugnant in the repeti- 
tion of “n” or “r” as in that of dentals or sibilants. With 
regard to the dentals, however, at least, and particularly in the 
demonstration of the elision of “the,” “thy,” “thou,” &c., 
Professor Allen’s note must stand unassailably, and take its 
place with Sidney Walker’s rule among the fixed principles of 
construction of the writings of our old authors. 

The volume concludes with a very interesting condensed version 
of Lope de la Vega’s Tragic-comedy of “ Castelvines Y. Monteses.” 
Here all at last goes merry as a marriage bell. The friar finds 
Romeo, or rather Anselmo, in due time, and tells him ‘the secret 
of Juliet or Julia’s trance. Julia awakes just before her lover 
reaches the vault, and a long and romantic conversation ensues 
between the lovers, in the dark, before Julia can be satisfied of 
Anselmo’s identity. There is a subordinate plot, too, with 
another pair of lovers. In fact, the plan of the drama is such as 
to delight the heart of a Tate or a Cibber. If there are any per- 
sons still disposed to think, with some early critics, that Shakes- 
peare did not make the best possible use of his materials, they 
should carefully study Lope de la Vega’s version of the story, 
and Gathe’s arrangement of Romeo and Juliet for the Wiemar 
theatre, (Appendix, page 443,) and then, seeing what Spain’s 
ablest dramatist has done with the same materials, and how the 
profoundest genius of recent times has touched Shakespeare’s 
handiwork only to mar it, learn to doubt the possibility of Shakes- 
peare being improved. 

Among the criticisms which Mr. Furness has collected in the 
foot-notes it is very gratifying to see much valuable matter which 
he has selected from various articles in magazines and reviews, 
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and which, without his care, might never have been added to the 
body of Variorum notes. Among these is a very ingenious and 
beautiful extract from the Cornhill, on presentiments, on page 
257, among the foot-notes on “ the flattering truth of sleep,” Act 
V.i. 1, for the preservation of which every one will be grateful. 
It would be an endless though pleasing task to refer to and 
commend the exhaustive collection of notes on each passage that 
deserves attention, and this article has already run to too great 
length. The appearance of the next volume of The New Vari- 
orum will be eagerly looked for by all lovers of Shakespeare. 
R. L. A. 








“THE GRAY LUIK O’ LIFE.” 


PoPpuLAR writers on zsthetics have often suggested how different 
the world would be if it had been constructed on purely utili- 
tarian principles, without the rounded harmony of form, the 
brillianey of color and the music of sweet sounds which give 
delight to every creature that is capable of perceiving them. What 
a change it would be if the whole range of hues were toned down 
to a Quakerly drab, if every shape were stiff and angular, if every 
taste were a mere insipidity, every sound in the grand diapason 
were raised or lowered to one monotone. The existence of the 
manifold differences shows us that something more and higher 
than materialist uses are the great ends of creation—that the 
world is the expression of what lies beyond and behind it, and 
has been made what it is that it may be suggestive of what it is 
not. 

The hardest utilitarian, we suppose, would hardly look forward 
to such a change with unmixed pleasure; if he had any say in 
the matter he would begin to find out that his doctrines involved 
a great many moral and esthetic corollaries that had not been 
thought of, or at least had not been insisted upon with much 
emphasis. He would evince a knowledge of high aims of utility, 
and a real sympathy with man, for which we had not given him 
credit, and which he had never professed to possess. The most 
utterly prosaic of mortals would find that the poetry of outward 
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things had been near and dear to him, when he was most insist- 
ing on their prose. 

There exists, however, one notable class of minds for whom 
this great change has as good as taken place. To them existence 
is become permanently or for a time as colorless, as tasteless, and 
as devoid of harmony as the most utilitarian mind could conceive 
it. To them, as to poor * Cosmo Cupples,” in George Mac- 
donald’s novel, an inward witness of the spirit has been given 
that “the gray luik o’ life is the true ane,”—the one that they 
are to believe in and realize. As a patient recovering from the 
jaundice sees every object tinged with yellow, so their inward 
eye has taken a dull, grayish hue, which it imparts, if not directly 
to outward nature, yet to the whole range of facts in human ex- 
istence, and so, indirectly, to the very surroundings of existence. 
The state of mind which most people have experienced under the 
pressure of some great sorrow or disappointment is, in a less 
intense degree, the daily tone of their lives. Days, years and 
months pass away, in which the greatest blessing that they could 
implore would be their annihilation out of the sum of existence. 
Such periods may be longer or shorter; they may even make up 
the sum of a lifetime. They cannot be traced to outward causes, 
nor can a period be put to them by merely outward remedies. 
They are not the result of bodily disease, while they often pro- 
duce it. They are not even the consequence of any set of views 
or opinions, being found in persons who cherish the very brightest 
hopes of the future of the race not less than in those who take 
more “ gloomy views.” They vary in intensity, from mere fits of 
what our forefathers called “the vapors” or “the spleen,” and 
what we call “the blues,” up to a positive monomania. The 
single expression which unites them all is that which we have 
quoted from the mouth of the old librarian—“ the grey look of 
life.” 

Let not the reader suppose that we are trying to carry him 
bodily through the wards of an insane asylum or an hospital. 
The medical aspect of the matter is one of which we know little, 
and care to know no more. The people of whom we write are 
those whom no physician would vote to deprive of their liberty, 
whom to shut up in an asylum would be to empty some of our 
best-filled pulpits, thin out the bar and our other professional, as 
well as our mercantile circles, of their brightest ornaments. A 
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large proportion, not merely of the wisest and cleverest, but even 
of the merriest and wittiest of our cultivated classes would be in 
the number of the proscribed. For a peculiarity of this phe- 
nomenon of hypochondria is its very general association with 
great intellectual power of any kind, giving rise to the belief 
which Dryden has well expressed in a much quoted line— 


Great wit to madness sure is near allied. 


So true is this, that if a great library were to be purged of the 
works of those who have suffered from this “ grey look of life,” 
many a work of great power, brilliancy and popularity would be 
banished, and the department of wit and humor, if it contained 
such, would be the emptiest of all. Bloodless satire and super- 
ficial farcical humor would be left in sufficient abundance, but 
most of the great and true humorists who have touched the 
world’s heart would be gone. We should still have George Colman 
and Peter Pindar, but Burton and Sterne, Lamb and Hood would 
be in exile. Even Carlyle, the greatest humorist of all, would be 
gone, in the company of many of his favorite heroes,—Abbot 
Samson, Luther, Cromwell, and so forth. Every one has heard 
the story of the London physician who was called in to prescribe 
for a person who was suffering from hypochondriasis. ‘“ You 
should go and see X. Y., the great comedian; if he makes you 
laugh as he makes me, it will do you more good than any medi- 
cine.” ‘Alas, Doctor, I myself am X. Y.” 

The root of this mental malady—as we may call it in view of 
some of its worst excesses—is an undue introversion of mind, 
an excessive subjectivity. It seems to be especially prevalent 
among the races of northern Europe, and still more in the Norse 
branch than the Teutonic. In the latter its existence has been, 
with some truth, ascribed to circumstances. The great Thirty 
Years’ War has left the traces of its horrors and atrocities upon the 
German people ever since. As Dr. Trench well notices, a new, 
deeper tinge of sadness than formerly, has pervaded their litera- 
ture and character. Their church poetry, from the time of Luther, 
and even from that of Tauler, had been in the main joyful and 
hopeful, but it now became subjective and moody to a degree. 
There are some who are partial exceptions,—Paul Gerhard, for 
instance, catches much of the spirit of Luther, but even with him 
the inward feeling predominates over the outward fact. But 
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much of this tone had existed at an earlier day, Luther himself 
being an example, with the difference that he fought it as a sug- 
gestion of the devil and overcame it in great measure. Indeed, he 
had found the true cure—escape from himself. He says in the 
Table-Talk ( Tisch-reden)—“ I have often need to talk even with 
a little child, in order to expel such thoughts as the devil pos- 
sesses me with. .... When I am assailed with heavy tribula- 
tion, I rush out among my pigs, rather than remain alone by 
myself. The human heart is like a mill-stone in a mill: when 
you put wheat under it, it turns and grinds and bruises the wheat 
to flour; if you put no wheat, it still grinds on, but then ’tis 
itself it grinds and wears away. So the human heart, unless it 
be occupied with some employment, leaves space for the devil, 
who wriggles himself in, and brings with him a whole host of evil 
thoughts, temptations and tribulations, which grind out the 
heart. . .. All heaviness of mind and melancholy come of the 
devil, especially those thoughts that God is not gracious unto 
him, that God will have no mercy upon him, &e. . .. . Heavy 
thoughts bring on physical maladies ; when the soul is oppressed, 
so is the body. Augustin said well: Anima plus est ubi amat, 
quam ubi animat. When cares, heavy cogitations, sorrows and 
passions superabound, they weaken the body, which, without the 
soul, is dead, or like a horse without a driver.” 

And yet the man was not one of gloom and moodiness; on the 
contrary, he takes rank above all the other Reformers for the 
breadth and geniality of his character, the warmth of his affec- 
tions and his kindly interest in all human affairs. It was well 
for him that he strove after that wholesome objectivity of char- 
acter which made him fly from solitude and kept him happy in 
being busy. Had he ever become a mere mystic, like his master, 
Staupitz, or like the two old Germans whom he praised so heartily, 
Tauler and the author of the Teutsche Theologie, the effect upon 
his character and influence would have been very great and by no 
means beneficial. 

Some, who are beset by the same mental trials, have not the 
same practical wisdom. They find their resources in day dream- 
ing—building castles in the air, chateaux en espagne. They turn 
away from God’s world as a weary delusion and a failure, to find 
refuge in a work! of fancies and dreams. Every thing that brings 
them back to daily life becomes distasteful; they look forward to 
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every duty with an inward shrinking which passes all description. 
A blunder in expression or a faux pas in behavior they can never 
forgive to themselves, if they are conscious of it. These, or even 
a slight from another, will ‘* stick in them like pins.” In society 
they are distrait, and, in a peculiar sense, double-minded. They 
see as though they saw not and hear as though they did not hear. 
You think you have their attention, but the vacuity of their gaze 
betrays their absence in mind. Only Luther’s cure can benefit 
them—the pigs, if needs be, before solitude and the devil. Believ- 
ing in this last personage and his real influence as firmly as Luther 
did, though not so promiscuously, we are inclined to think he is 
not far wrong in connecting him with solitude. The demoniac of 
Gadara made his dwelling among the tombs, away from men, and 
has had his counterpart in more than one wild man of modern 
times, whom some impulse has hurried away from home and 
society, plunging him first into solitude, and then, by degrees, 
into utter bestiality. This is one of the impulses of the hypo- 
chondriac—he longs for some far-away place of refuge where no 
eye of man shall see him and he shall be left to the communion of 
his own thoughts. One of them sighs: 


“Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness— 
Some boundless contiguity of shade!” 


The same conception has a strange fascination, greater or less 
in degree, for them all. Not that, my brethren; Luther’s pigs 
sooner than that. 

It is with perfect conformity to truth, therefore, that Tennyson 
depicts, in his Palace of Art, the experience of such a mind when 
the wish has been granted, and it has not only solitude, but an 
abundance of all the beautiful things possible to such a state. 
Hypochondria, which prompted the wish for isolation, punishes 
it by an influx of new horrors: 


“Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scorn of herself; again from out that mood, 

Laughter at her self-scorn. 


“And death and life she hated equally, 
And nothing saw for her despair 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity ; 

No comfort anywhere. 
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“Shut up, as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall, 
Far off, she seemed to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall.” 


Luther is not the only instance of a great man breaking 
through these clouds; there are multitudes of others. In all 
cases where the will is strong enough and rightly guided, this is 
the final outcome, leaving the character a deeper, broader, finer 
one, for the encounter and the victory. When a man learns to 
rule his moods, not to be ruled by them, he attains to true self- 
mastery. Carlyle writes of the greatest hero in his great gallery, 
the great Protector, under the date 1623: 

“Tn those years it must be that Dr. Simcott, physician in Hunt- 
ingdon, had to do with Oliver’s hypochondriac maladies. He 
told Sir Philip Warwick, unluckily specifying no date, or none 
that has survived, ‘he had often been sent for at midnight ;’ Mr. 
Cromwell for many years was very ‘ splenetive,’ often thought he 
was just about to die, and also ‘ had fancies about the town cross.’ 
Brief intimation, of which the reflective reader may make a great 
deal. Samuel Johnson, too, had hypochondrias; all great souls are 
apt to have, and to be in thick darkness generally, till the eternal 
ways disclose themselves and the vague abyss of life knit itself 
up into firmaments for them. Temptations in the wilderness, 
choices of Hercules and the like, in succinct or loose form, are ap- 
pointed for every man that will assert a soul in himself and be a 
man. Let Oliver take comfort in his sorrows and melancholies. 
The quantity of sorrow he has, does it not mean, withal, the quan- 
tity of sympathy he has, the quantity of faculty and victory he 
shall yet have? Our sorrow is the inverted image of our nobleness. 
The depth of our despair measures what capability and height of 
claim we have to hope. Black smoke, as of Tophet, filling all your 
universe, it can yet by true heart-energy become flame and bril- 
liancy of Heaven. Courage.” 

These facts, given in Carlyle’s way and with some qualifications 
with which we have no agreement, furnish, we think, what his 
biographer does not notice—the best explanation of Oliver's 
death-bed, over whose comparative gloom pious Jacobites and 
Tories have gloated. Of Johnson, Carlyle says: 

** Nature, in return for his nobleness, had said to him: Live in 
an element of diseased sorrow. Nay, perhaps the sorrow and 
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the nobleness were intimately and even inseparably connected 
with each other. At all events, poor Johnson had to go about 
girt with continual hypochondria, physical and spiritual pain. 
Like a Hercules, with the burning Nessus’ shirt on him, which 
shoots in on him dull, incurable misery—the Nessus’ shirt which 
is not to be stript off—which is his own natural skin. Figure 
him, then, with his great, greedy heart and unspeakable chaos of 
thoughts, stalking, mournful as a stranger, on this earth, eagerly 
devouring what spiritual thing he could come at.” 

It is of no use to multiply cases, but some cannot well be 
passed by. Cowper’s hypochondria, amounting to madness, has 
long formed a text on which literary sermons have been preached 
on the pernicious influence of certain views in theology. The 
truth is that Cowper would have been gloomily mad had he never 
met John Newton, nor heard of Calvinism. Any or no belief 
would have been equally good as a peg on which to hang hypo- 
chondriac. fancies. Charles Lamb was a Unitarian, yet both he 
and his sister suffered hidden tortures from the same cause, and 
both were mad for a time. Thomas Hood and Lord Byron are 
equally strong instances of the malady, in the absence of any 
theories or ideas that might be expected to predispose them to it, 
although, indeed, it is part of the Stowe-Byron romance that his 
lordship was a very orthodox disciple of John Calvin. Lady 
Byron herself was a Universalist, yet a more confirmed hypo- 
chondriac never lived ; not only the recent revelations of her own 
authorship, but also the accounts given of her manner and bear- 
ing show this. It is about time that religious opinions were dis- 
cussed on their own merits, and their general influence on society, 
and not merely with reference to their possible influence on abnor- 
mal types of human character. 

The most complete and characteristic instance of the influence 
of “the gray look of life ” on human character and the literature 
which reflects it, is given by the Bronté family. In their case it 
seems to have been hereditary, and shared by all three sisters. 
A sister novelist, Mrs. Gaskell, has given us a very well written 
biography of them, making Charlotte her main theme, but through 
a misapprehension of this main-point has crowded into it as much 
well-meant misrepresentation and benevolent slander as could 
well be brought into the same number of pages. This is because 
she set herself to seek in outward things a reason for what was 
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really caused by an unfortunate mental twist in the subjects of 
her biography. Let us each count it as an unnoticed mercy that 
we do not appear in the pages of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronié. The single brother and the father of the three gifted 
girls get especially hard measure from the excellent woman, but 
in truth they rather deserve the reader’s pity for themselves. 

Of the prose writings of the sisters we shall speak only in re- 
gard to those of Charlotte. If the reader has never read Emily 
Bronte’s two novels, we simply advise him never to do so. Char- 
lotte is the healthiest and strongest mind of the three, because 
the most objective. Her novels take the very first rank in English 
literature, but what thoroughly healthy mind ever conceived the 
plot of Jane Eyre, or drew such a mental picture as that given 
in the story of her escape from Rochester’s residence to that of 
her cousins? Shirley is more wholesome, because less autobiog- 
raphic, but it is a great blunder. It is an ideal picture of what 
she conceived her sister Emily would have been; had the circum- 
stances of her life been differemt, 7. e. had she been born into the 
wealth and position, which eat out the heart of many a noble 
woman by a forced idleness, rather than to that struggle fora 
livelihood, through which thousands of women carry a merry 
face and a glad heart. We do not say that better circumstances 
would not have exerted a genial influence upon Emily Bronte; 
far from it. The bare, bleak neighborhood in which she was born 
and brought up, the manners and character of her rude York- 
shire neighbors, the scenes of distress associated with her earliest 
recollection, the uncongenial and ill-managed school in which 
she was educated, the slights and offences that her naturally 
proud spirit met in her career as a governess, all these helped to 
intensify her moodiness of mind, but they altogether did not 
weigh so much in producing the final result as did the natural 
and innate bent of her intellect. Charlotte Bronté contradicts 
herself even in Shirley, by her portrait of Lucy, who has had 
none of the disadvantages that Emily had to contend with, but 
who is a perfect type of the hypochondriac. 

Her fourth story, Villette, (we have skipped The Professor,) is 
more of a real autobiography than any, and better repays psycho- 
logical study. Her own career in the schools of Brussels is more 
than faintly imaged forth in it. The description it contains of 
the mental horrors which came down upon the heroine’s mind in 
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the long vacation solitude has no equal in literature, not even in 
the infinite dreariness of Dante’s Purgatorio. It is too real and 
lifelike to be any thing but a transcript from actual experience. 
It is not, like the tone of subdued sadness that runs through the 
works of Thackeray, where a sorrowful face speaks behind the 
laughing mask; neither is it like the graphic, careful and sym- 
pathetic studies of the subject ab extra, by Macdonald, in Eric 
Ericson and others of his characters. It is the thing itself. 

But it is in the poetical works of these gifted sisters that we 
find the best illustration of their mental character. The best 
English critics have pronounced the little volume * of their poems 
to contain some of the finest poetry ever written by a woman’s 
pen. No three characters were ever more fully presented to the 
gaze of the reader than are the three sisters in these poems, and 
a careful reading of them is quite suflicient to explain correctly 
what Mrs. Gaskell has theorized about with so much injustice. 
Charlotte’s poems are, as might be expected, objective and whole- 
some as compared with the others, being mostly stories in verse, 
so we shall not quote them. Emily’s are dark, brooding, mourn- 
ful, yet withal wonderfully candid. The tone of the third sister 
varies greatly, the worst being represented by that on page 92: 


O, God! if this indeed be all 
That life can show to me; 

If on my aching brow may fall 
No freshening dew from Thee,— 


If with no brighter light than this 
The lamp of hope may glow, 

And I may only dream of bliss, 
And wake to every woe; 


Wandering and toiling without gain, 
The slave of others’ will ; 

With constant care and frequent pain, 
Despised, forgotten still ; 


While all the good I would impart, 
The feelings I would share, 

Are driven backward to my heart, 
And turned to wormwood there ; 





* Poems of Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell.’ Philadelphia, Lea & Blan- 
chard, 1848. 
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If clouds must ever keep from sight 
The glories of the sun, 

And I must suffer winter’s blight 
Ere summer is begun ; 


If life must be so full of care, 
Then call me soon to Thee, 

Or give me strength enough to bear 
My load of misery. 


She often writes better than that; more hopefully, as well as 
more poetically, as on page 56: 


I mourn with thee, and yet rejoice 
That thou shouldst sorrow so ; 
With angel choirs I join my voice 

To bless the sinner’s woe. 


Though friends and kindred turn away, 
And laugh thy grief to scorn; 

I hear the great Redeemer say: 
“Blessed are ye that mourn.” 


Hold on thy course, nor deem it strange 
That earthly cords are riven ; 

Man may lament the wond’rous change, 
But “there is joy in heaven!” 


But the darker tone is the more permanent one with this gentle 
soul. Here is a part of one on “ Views of Life,” page 141: 


In vain you talk of morbid dreams; 
In vain you, gaily smiling, say, 
That what to me so dreary seems, 
The healthy mind deems bright and gay. 


I lately saw a sunset sky, 
And stood enraptured to behold 

Its varied hues of glorious dye: 
First, fleecy clouds of shining gold. 


These, blushing, took a rosy hue; 
Beneath them shone a flood of green; 
Nor less divine the glorious hue 
That smiled above them and between. 


I cannot name each lovely shade; 
I cannot say how bright they shone; 
But, one by one, I saw them fade; 
And what remained when they were gone? 
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Dull clouds remained, of sombre hue; 

And when their borrowed charm was o’er 
The azure sky had faded, too, 

That smiled so softly bright before. 


So, gilded by the glow of youth, 

Our varied life looks fair and gay; 
And so remains the naked truth 

When that false light is passed away. 


There’s “the gray look of life,” with a vengeance; almost an 
anticipation of the very words. Of Emily’s poems we shall espe- 
cially notice those in regard to day-dreaming, which constituted 
her one enjoyment, because these poems largely explain the 
others. She thus addresses the fancy, page 131: 


.... [1] gave my spirit to adore 
Thee, ever-present, phantom thing, 
My slave, my comrade and my king. 


A slave because I rule thee still; 
Incline thee to my changeful will, 
And make thy influence good or ill ; 
A comrade, for by day and night 
Thou art my intimate delight. 


My darling pain, that wounds and sears, 
And wrings a blessing out from tears, 
By deadening me to earthly cares; 

And yet a king, though prudence well 
Have taught thy subject to rebel. 


And am I wrong to worship where 
Faith cannot doubt, nor hope despair, 
Since my own soul can grant my prayer? 
Speak, god of visions, plead for me, 
And tell why I have chosen thee. 


Again, she writes, and with greater power, (page 115,) com- 
bining the two facts that we have spoke of: 


Yes, Fancy, come, my Fairy love! 
These throbbing temples softly kiss, 
And bend my lonely couch above, 


And bring me rest and bring me bliss. 
* * * * * 
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And this shall be my dream to-night: 
T’ll think the heaven of glorious spheres 
Is rolling on its course of light, 
In endless bliss, through endless years. 
T’ll think there’s not one world above, 
Far as these straining eyes can see, 
Where Wisdom ever laughed at Love, 
Or Virtue crouched in Infamy. 
Where, writhing ’neath the strokes of Fate, 
The mangled wretch was forced to smile ; 
To match his patience ’gainst her hate, 
His heart rebellious all the while. 
Where Pleasure still will lead to wrong, 
And helpless Reason warn in vain; 
And Truth is weak, and Treachery strong, 
And Joy the surest path to Pain. 
And Peace, the lethargy of Grief; 
And Hope, a phantom of the Soul; 
And Life, a labor void and brief; 
And Death, the despot of the whole. 


Not a pleasant literary study, perhaps, yet not an unprofitable 
one. Its lesson, rightly read, is that these inherited or acquired 
predispositions of mind, when yielded to by the will, and 
strengthened by habit, may be the source of the most acute 
mental suffering; and that nothing tends more to give our world 
the aspect of a moral Sahara than the habit of constructing 
another, and what seems a better, in the regions of the fancy. 
The only sure antidote is that of the old Cilician Jew: “ Let every 
man mind not his own things only, but the things of others.” 
Wealth, position and comfort would not have made Emily Bronte 
a happy woman; a warm and cordial interest in the welfare and 
the belongings of others would have done it, if that interest had 
been fostered into a mental habit, and made the law of her life. 
Macdonald, in Guild Court, portrays the cure wrought upon a 
precocious little girl, who suffered under this mental misery, first, 
by the contemplation of “ Him,” as she called Christ, and then 
by intercourse with a cheerful little waif, taken from the streets 
by a good-hearted neighbor. We have no doubt that he is right; 
that the breadth, the fulness, the tenderness, the strength, the 
calmness of the Son of Man present, at once, in a real and objec- 
tive shape, that perfection of act and character for which many fly 
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to the world of dreams. This is among the benefits which accrue 
to us from the Christian Gospels; here is the Ideal which is no 
day-dream, but a concrete, living personality, whom we instinct- 
ively recognize as an actual character, more truly Man than we 
ourselves are men. Nothing can form a substitute for that; not 
the xsthetic tastes and objects with which the soul shut herself 
in, in Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art;” not the wide and broad 
range of knowledge and abstract wisdom that Solomon mastered 
and found it vanity ; not the most cheerful and hopeful set of 
views and opinions about the future of the race. He is the 
reality ; these are— 
Idle as a painted ship 


Upon a painted ocean. 
JouHN Dyer. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Wiru the present number the extensive publishing and book- 
selling house of Porter & Coates become the publishers of the 
Penn Montuty, the “ University Press Company ” having ceased 
to act in that capacity. No direct change is made thereby in the 
literary management of the magazine, but it is believed that the 
new relation will afford new and more extensive facilities for 
realizing the ideal of literary excellence and popular adaptation, 
after which the editors have striven. We shall strive to make 
it (1) a magazine for all times, by securing the discussion of 
topics of permanent interest in a thoughtful and suggestive way, 
and with such attention to ssthetic form as shall entitle these 
essays to the name of literature; and (2) a magazine for our 
times, in especial—not by appealing to the humor of the moment or 
following the literary fashions of the day, but by a serious dis- 
cussion of those problems of life, literature and society, which 
peculiarly belong to the nineteenth century. It is in the spirit of 
both these purposes that we have resolved to begin a department 
for the brief and impartial review of our current literature. 

Upon our success in these efforts will depend the enlargement 
of our magazine in size, until it shall be equal in this respect to 
the usual monthly issues of the periodical press. In the mean 
time we are determined to be behind none of them in quality. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE Ports AND PoEetTry oF Evropr. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1871. 


The English language is comparatively deficient in the class of literary 
compilations which the Germans called Haus-schatz, and which present 
in a single volume a rounded and complete view of some one class, or it 
may be some one period of literature. We have had, indeed, “Selec- 
tions” enough, beginning with the “ Elegant Extracts” of last century, 
but most of these read as if they had edited themselves; there is no idea 
in them, no order; the whole is a picture of nothing, unless of the good 
or bad taste of the compiler. As a rule, men who have ability enough 
to judge of good literature and to write salable English have not cared 
to use their abilities in this direction. 

We have some exceptions, however, especially in America; Dana’s 
Household Book of Poetry, Mills’ Specimens, and Cleveland’s Manuals of 
English Literature, are very creditable attempts to supply the want. But 
the most notable book of this class in the English language is Prof. 
Longfellow’s Poeis and Poetry of Europe, now over a quarter of a century 
old, yet still without a successor or even arival. It is a book in whose 
compilation the poet, the scholar, the master of modern literature are 
equally represented. The work is encyclopedic; it is a grand geography 
of this great section of the “world of letters.” He must be well read 
indeed, who does not here meet with some new face; and very peculiar 
must be the literary taste which does not meet with something to gratify 
it in the vast range from the ballads of Denmark and the sagas of Norse- 
land up to the mystical raptures of John Scheffler and St. Theresa. 

Mr. Longfellow has drawn upon the whole range of English translators 
from Continental poets, choosing wherever he found what suited his 
purpose, prefixing brief notices. Many of the best translations are his 
own, and have taken their place in his poetical works. They are so 
good that we could wish that they had been even more numerous. Since 
1845 other pens have been enriching this department, and in the new 
edition just issued by Porter & Coates, of this city, the reader will find a 
supplement which bears the date 1870 and adds 140 pages to the original 
776. Here we find reflected the new and warmer awakened interest in 
regard to certain poets, as the Spanish Calderon or the German Heine; 
or in certain periods of poetry, such as that early Italian age of which 
Rossetti has translated so much; or of certain classes of poetry, as the 
German hymn-writers, who in our day, for the third time, have busied 
the pens of English translators. Had the size of the book permitted, no 
doubt this supplement might have been made very much larger; but 
enough has been added to give a rounded completeness to the whole 
work. 

The book reflects wonderfully the unity of mankind, showing the 
substratum of humanity which underlies all varieties, which is in all 
inspired with the same thoughts and feelings, aniniated by kindred hopes 
and fired by the same passions. Especially is it one of the monuments 
of Christian culture, telling in its very silences how thoroughly one set 
of y gee have serendal the best and brightest minds of all Chris- 
tendom, 
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Tue “Bas” Batiaps; or, Muca Sounp AnD LitTLE SENSE. 
By W.S. Gilbert. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Next to good sense the best thing in literature is good nonsense— 
nonsense that is conscious of its own character and contented with it. 
The nonsense that mistakes itself for sense, and apes the authority of 
sense, is too abundant in all departments of literature, from philosophy 
to fiction, to be in special demand. The best nonsense that we have 
had for a long time is Mr. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads, republished from the 
columns of Fun, first in London, and then in this city, by Porter & 
Coates. They would thaw out the jaws of the stiffest utilitarian by 
their sheerly ridiculous verses and illustrations. Their model seems to 
have been Thackeray’s nonsensical poem about the three sailors who 
ate up all their provisions and were on the point of cannibalism, but 
some of them surpass even that exquisitely senseless piece of doggerel. 
To the American reader, who is not well acquainted with English peri- 
odicals, many social allusions and flings must need explanation, and not 
a little of the slang calls for a glossary; but the great bulk of the book 
appeals to no local sympathies and feelings,—it explains itself, as do the 
grotesque pictures. As Mr. Gilbert is still working the same vein with 
no diminution of his powers, we hope to see a second series of his 
“Ballads” in book form. 


Tue Mopern Jos. A Poem. By H. Peterson. Philadelphia: 
H. Peterson & Co. 


From H. Peterson & Co. we have Mr. Peterson’s Modern Job. For 
our own part we prefer the original poem, which was “favorably re- 
viewed” in our pages last year, to this modern parody of it. A single 
point marks the difference between a great work of art and a second- 
class imitation; no one could state the arguments of Bildad, Elephaz 
and Zophar more powerfully and eloquently than is done by the 
Edomite poet himself, although his sympathies are all on the other side. 
But Mr. Peterson’s “Job’s Comforters” are about as weak-minded a 
set of logicians as ever opened their mouths. The hero —Job Goodman 
—is a Pennsylvania farmer from Montgomery, a part of our State which 
merits close study as the adopted home of more than one set of mys- 
tical religionists from Germany, such as the Schwenkfelders on the 
Perkiomen, and the Separatists or Behmenists on Falkner’s Swamp, 
(Falckner’s Schwamm). But the author makes but slight use of local 
coloring. 


scuyius. By R. H. Coplestone. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


From Lippincott we have Mr. Coplestone’s A®schylus, one of a series 
of small and pithy manuals designed to interest English readers in the 
great classic models of literary excellence, by sketches of the authors, 
their times, and their works, and excerpts from the best translations of 
the latter. A&schylus has an especial interest for most readers; his 
dramas are the oldest compositions of the kind in European literature, and 
they alone, in all the range of classic literature, compete with the Hebrew 
writings in true sublimity. Their author was an Athenian soldier, who 
fought at Marathon and Salamis, and his Persians is a picture of that 
great victory of Hellenic over Barbarian power and vastness of resource. 
In less than two hundred pages Mr. Coplestone has given us a compact 
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and readable account of the whole subject, beginning with a sketch of 
the Greek Theatre. He has availed himself largely of Canon Plumptre’s 
fine translations, but would have found some worth using in Bulwer’s 
Athens, 


San Dominao. Pen Pictures and Leaves of Travel, Romance 
and History. From the Portfolio of a Correspondent in the 
American Tropics. By DeB. Randolph Keim. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1870. 


In the present condition of public exc'tement on the subject of San 
Domingo, any authentic information is desirable; so the present work 
comes before the public very seasonably. 

It is written in an easy, conversational style, and contains a large 
amount of valuable information as to the history, institutions, soil, &c., 
of the country, as well as amusing accounts of accidents, adventures 
and occasional anecdotes of individuals the author met with on the island. 

Chapter XV is devoted to a history of the negotiations of the United 
States Government for the purchase of the Bay and Peninsula of 
Samana, with a description of the bay and a table of distances from 
different ports of the United States; and the last five chapters are occu- 
pied with a description of the topography, productions, climate, popula- 
tion, trade and commerce, and the government, military force, &c., of 
the island. 


We have also received from Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger, Tue Heicuts or ErperBerc. A Novel. By M. H. Tatem, 
author of Glennair; or, Life in Scotland, &c., &e. Second Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1871. 


Wuo Was Sue? or, the Soldier’s Best Glory. <A Novel. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1871. 


Tue CELEBRATED SPEECH OF GENERAL THoMAs F. Burkg, de- 
livered May 1, 1867, in the Court House, Dublin, on being asked, 
by Lord Chief Justice Whiteside, why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced against him. New York: American News 
Company. 1871. 


Tue Manuscript Recerpr Book AND HovusEHoLp TREASURY. 
Second Edition. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
1870. 


Littte Mary Anp THE Fairy. By Harriet B. McKeever. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1871. 


Tue Piceon’s WeppiInG. By H. B. McKeever. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1870. 





